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oa. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1881. [Reyitored as Neeser] 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


THH NEW SEASON. 

















Mudie’s Select Library was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing demand of the age for a Higher 
Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. The Best Books 
of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in large numbers—Hundreds, and in 
some instances Thousands of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having been placed in circulation. 

The prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the co-operation of those Subscribers who chiefly 
require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the selection of Books, great care is always taken to study their 
wishes, and to make the Library not oily * Select,’ but comprehensive. 

The best Works in Mistory, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel ond Adventure, and tie Higher Class of 
Fiction, continue to be taken in large numbers on the day of publication, and fresh copies are added as 
the demand increases. . 

Arrangements have again been made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Works 
already announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 











FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY TO 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND READING ROOMS, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 





THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Revised Catalogues of Works recently added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices» 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 














All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by _— from all Booksellers in oman: with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited, New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—The new 
buildings give further accommodation, BOYS are prepared in 
modern subjects as well as for the Universities, where the School has valuable 
Scholarships. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are now open to Boys 
entering in January. A Scholur’s total expenses average £35 per annuin,— 
Apply to Rev, E, SUMMEKs, Head Master, 
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Second Edition, wiih Maps, price 10s. 6d., pp. 447. 
eee grenger ee => or, 4 
nic Disease, of 3 ins, of Blix f 
Abnormiat osplrerie thi \ 
aud of the tthe nomena tha t Ly: 
London; DAVID LOGUE, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 











ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Rn a PAUER, te. Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the 
Training School for Music—FIRST of TWO LECTURES on 
“ THe: HISTOR Y of DRAWING-KOOM MUSIC” (with Musical Llustras 
tions), on THURSDAY NEXT, Fesxuaky 17, at 37P.M. Half-a-Guinea 
the Course. 

REGIN ne STUART POOLE, Fsq.—FIRST of FOUR LECTURES on 

NENT EGYPT in its COMP "ARATIV Ek RELATIONS,” on SATURDAY 

kUALY 1, at 3P.M. Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
Subscription for all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 











rR earee NEXT a 18TH, 8 P.M., Sir JOUN <a K, Bart., 
M.P., D.C.L., F.RLS., MRL" FRUITS and SEEDS,” 9 PV, 


Rovar, ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21, at 4 P.M. 
The Rev. JOHN CAIN will re ad a PAPER ‘ON the KOIS or GOND 
TRIBES of CENTRAL INDIA 








W. 5S. W. VAUX, See, R.A.S. 


ReYAL SCILOOL of MINES. 


Professor J. W. JUDD, E.R.S., will ¢ will commence a COURSE of FIFTY 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY, at the SCIENCE SCHOOLS, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON, on MONDAY NEXT, the l4TH INST,, at 10 o’clock A.M., to be 
continued on every week-day (except Saturday) at the same hour. Fee for 
Lectures, £4; for Practice in Laboratory and Fie ld, £6. 

Mr. WARINGTON W. gon 
of FORTY LECT > t 
GEOLOGY, JI , on MONDAY, the 2isT 
ut NOON, to be continued on every succceling Tuesday, 
and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £4. 

F. W. RUDLER, Reg 


Re xAL ACADE MY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a Collection of Drawings by Joha 
1 man, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Open from 9 till 7, One Shilling. 
atalogues Sixpence, or bound in cloth, with pencil, One Shilling. 
Tickets, Five shillings. 


\ R. WILISTLER *S VENICE PASTELS. 
a —A Series of Fifty PASTEL DRAWINGS by MR. WHISTLER 
are NOW on VIEW at the FINE ART SOCIETY’s, 148, NEW BOND 


STREET. Admission on press ntation of address ¢ ard, 
PHE A AUTO TYPE COMPANY, 
631, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 













.S., will commence a COURSE 
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gistrar. 
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The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Eniployed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Secietics. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for phot 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is nct an obj. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. | 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of C Copies of the OLD | 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN AKT selected | 
| 
! 





Paintings, Drawings, 


aphs of Art Manufactures, 











from the works of Keynolds, Turn-r, Poynter, Mei nier, Corot, De | 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave th ynas, &c., &c., Ke. 
Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- | 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAM ‘TON, mostly of Scottish mountain | 

} 

| 

} 





scenery, and ine luding copies of pointings iu monochrome and of sepia 
and chare« val drawings. ‘he tw: Ive subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 28iin, by 2lin. Each /.utotype can be obtained separately, 
price lds. 6d. 
“COME UNTO THESE 





YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 





\ 

FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s, | 

Pictures Cleaned, Restored, Framed. | 

To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, | 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C, 

The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, | 

Genoral Manerer, W.5. BinbD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, | 


ae ESSRS . WYMAN & SONS, Printers | 
ge: rs, Eauits attention to the facilities offered 
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Ss., Whether 
NS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-sireet, 





by their | ~ 
PRODUC TION of BOOKS of every 
on under the 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, Vol. IIL, ce gy the Work, 
458 pp., 135 Illustrations, drawn to scale, £1 4s, 


AL/ 

THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

TREATISE on the MANUFACTURE of SULPHURIC ACID 
ALKALI, with the Collateral Branches, By GEORGE LUNGE, PhD 
B.CS. , Professor of Technical Chemistry at the Federal Polytechnic School, 
Ziirich, forme iy Manager of the ‘Tyne Alkali Works, South Shields, 
-—658 pages, 3 9 Illustrations, £1 16s, 
Vv ol. 11.—708 pages, 267 Liustrations, £1 16s, 


JouN VAN VoorsT, 1, Paternoster-row. 








London : 








Now ready. 
Ms. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


For FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
. COURT NETHER LE as a New Illustrated Serial Story. By the Author 
of ** East Lynne.” Chaps. IV., V., VL. Lilustrated by M. Ellen Edw: irds. 





2. THE STORY of penn GRAPE, By Jonnny LUDLOW. 

3. IN the NEW FOR Ee ST. By CHARLES W. Woop, Author of “Round 
about Norway. 

4. A VALENTINE. 

5. THE CLOCK’S ROMANCE, 

6. WHAT HAPPENED. 

7. THE BROOK and the CLOUD. 


Sixpence Monthly. 
SIXTIL EDITION of THE ARGOSY for JANUARY now ready. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington-street, W, 


SIXTIL EDITION OF 
2 rt i r r ul 
TPAITE ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready, 
containing the opening chapters of Mrs. HENRY W ooD's New Serial 

Story, ‘Court Netherleigh.” 

** We do not remember to have scen a better number of the ‘ Argosy’ than 
the present one.”—Halifux Times. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ commences well.”—Brighton Gazette. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ is full of promise for the New Year.”—Manax Sun. 

* A new story of great proinise.”—Sunday Times, 

‘*The first three chapters of * Court Netherleigh’ at once claim our sym- 
pathy and excite our interest. The situation arrived at in this number is so 


intensely entertainixg that the succeeding number is anxiously looked for,” 
Yarmouth Gazette. 


“The ‘Argosy’ begins the year with some chatty, delightful descriptions 
of rambles in the New Forest.”— dail 

“*The § Argosy’ for January is an ecaatiiia number. No magazine has a 
selection of more universal interest than this excellently conducted 








| periodical.”"—Liverpoo: Albion. 


SIXTH EDITION now ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington-street, W, 


HE eM U SICAL TIM. ES for FE :BRUARY 


ns: ae King and * Parsifal”—Mr. Peppys, the Musician, 


London : 











con 
by F. Huet rT he Father of the Sy mphony —The Great Composers : Schiu- 
bert—Berlioz’s ** L’Enfance du Christ”—Two New Overtures by Bralims— 


Monday Popular Concerts—Conference on Organ Construction—Oceasional 
Notes—Foreign and Country News—Reviews—Correspondence, &c. Trice 
aa. ; post-free, 4d. Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for FEBRU JAR Y 


contains:—** Aftermath :” Part-Song, by T. S. DkUMMOND. Price, 





| separately, I 4d. 


London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
" Queen-street, E.c, 


BIBLE REVISION. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New ponerse A in 7 c 
columns, beneath the Greek Origina! Text. f, 138°.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539, —Geneva, 1507.—Rheims, 1582.— Barta 161i, 
l very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

**In form and substance it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 

Observer. 
London: S& BAG@sTER & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


And sold by all B bo okseller rs. 


OOK and MAGAZINE 


u NWIN BROS., the Printers of six-and-twenty 
furnish estimates on application. They have l 
und Chilworth, Stereotype Foundry, and every 

for the pre wluetion of High-class work in Modern or Old Style. 

. Leda, Cannon-street, E.C.  Telephonic communication with 
upwards of 700 Firms. 








PRINT ING. = 


Various Serial 






This month will be published, in demy Svo. 


UNBELIEF in the HIG 


HTKENTH CENTURY. 


Che Cunningham Ueetures for 1880, 


JOHN CAIRNS 


Principal and Professor of 


EDINBURGH ? 


Systematic Theology and Apol 


D.D., 
ctics in the United Presbyterian College. 


ADAM & CH AR LES BLACK. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE 
GROSVENOR 
iY. 


THE 


EXHIBITION 
DECORATIV 





GALLE 


NOW 


Admission, One Shilling. 


§ROSVENOR GALLERY 

f  WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
1 DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
OPEN DAILY, 10 ro 6. 


Tickets, Five Shillings. 
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TRUBNER & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HISTORY of INDIA from the 
EARLIEST AGES. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department ; Author of the **Geography of 
Herodotus,” &c., &c. Vol. IV. Part I. MOGHUL EMPIRE— 
AURUNGZEB. Demy 8vo, pp. 308, cloth, with Map, 12s. 





THE SCIENCE of BEAUTY: 


An Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. By AVARY W. 
HoLMES-FORBES, M.A., of Lincoln’s-iun, Barrister-at-Law. JL’ost 8vo, 
pp- vi—200, cloth, 6s. 





BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT within 
HISTORIC TIMES ; 


With Some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. HAnTiIxa, 
F.L.S., F.Z.8. Demy 8vo, pp. 256, with Illustrations by W ‘olf, Why 

per, Sherwin, and others, cloth, 14s. A few Copies have been printed 
on Large Paper, Sis. 6d. 





DR. APPLETON: his LIFE and 
LITERARY RELICS. 


By JoHN H. APPLETON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield, 
Sussex ; and A, H. SAYCE, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, and 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth, 10s, éd. 





KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELO- 
CUTION ; 


Or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture. 
To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure 
of Impediments of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory 
Course of Lectures annually delivered by CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, 
in the Evening Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.K.1. 
the Prince of Wales. New and greatly Enlarged Illustrated Edition, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 





A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY ; 


Or, a Thousand and One Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and 
the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by I’. 1. HERSHON, Author of 
“Genesis according to the Talmud,” ** Extracts from the Talmud,” ” &e. 


With Introductory Preface by the Rey. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. Post 8vo, cloth, 14s. 





THE GULISTAN; 


Or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu'd-din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated for 
the first time ivto Prose and Verse, with an Introductory Preface and a 
Life of the Author from the Atish Kadah. By EDWALD B, EASTWICK, 
F.RS., MR.AS., &. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


-_-_ 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales, From the Jatakatthavannana. 


Translated from the 
Original Pali, by T. W. Ruys Davips. 


Vol. 1. Post Svo, cloth, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 
DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN 
RACE. 


Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GriarR, Author of ** Origin 
and Evolution of Iluman Speech and Reason.” Translated from the 
German by DAVID ASHER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the 
JAPANESE. 


By BasiL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo Henkaku Ichiran.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the 
SCILLY ISLANDS. 


By the late EDWARD HEAKLE Kopp. Edited, witlr an Introduction, 
Avex ndix, and Brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES E,. HARTING, 


ILS. F.Z.3, Post 8vo, with Portrait and Map, cloth, Ms, 


LETTERS from my MILL. 


From the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET. By MARY COREY. 


Feap. 
Svo, cloth, 3s.; -; boards, 2s, 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS and HOW to USE THEM. 


By F. E. Huu, F.1 S., F.S.A., Art-Master of _ sh College. 
Imp. joo, with Fifty-six Mlustratio ns, cloth, 3s. 6 








THE LIGHT of ASTA ; 


Or, the Great Renunciation. 
Vrinee of India 
Bu DDHIST. Ly 
of Songs. 


Being the Li ife and Teaching of Gautama, 
ul Fonuder of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indi 
{DWIN AKNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The In dian Ser 
Crown Svo, limp parchment wrapper, 2s. 6d. 






Lonpon: “TRUBNER & CO., Lupeate Hit, 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER, Hon, 
Canon of Winchester. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

** An earnest and able book.”—Daily Tele graph. 

** A most interesting and charming book. -—Hampshire Chronicle. 

** A very readable and instructive record.” "—Lxaminer. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


WORLD. By Capt. 8S. H. JoNES PARRY, Royal Madras Fusileers, 

2 vols., 21s. 
** Capt. y tend is full of life, sparkle, and anecdote. ”—Graphic. 
** 4 readable book, light, pleasant, and chatty.”—Globe. 


PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAY- 


HOUSES, at HOME and ABROAD ; with Anecdotes of the Drama and 
the Stage. By LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 
(Just ready. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE 


LIFE, (1787—1874.) By hisdaughter, Madame DE WITT. Translated 
by Mrs, Simpson. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 


BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol., 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3 3is. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HER DESERTS. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER FRASER, Author of ** Guardian and Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDONEA. By Anne Beale, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,” &c, 3 vols. 

* Miss Beale’s novel, from beginning to end, cannot fail to be attractive 
to the reader. The plot is interesting, and the characters are well de- 
lineated.”—Court Journal, 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady 


Durrus Harpy, Author of ** Madge,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is fresh, unconventional, and of unusual interest. 
phatically a novelty in novels, and ought to be a great success,” 
Sunday Times. 
“* The plot of this story is original, the incidents are novel and startling, 
and the characters are lite-like portraits."—Court Journal. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hous- 


TOUN, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 

“This novel is likely to be popular. Its characters are sketched with 

much ability, showing great power and deep study of human nature, It 
cannot fail to add to the reputatiou of the author.”—Sunday Times. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Row- 


SELL, Author of “* Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Not the least of the many charms of this fresh, wholesome tale is the 
er? English in which it is told.”— Whitehaus! Keview. 
Chis story is clearly told, and the situations are neither strained nor 
improbable."—Daily Telegraph. 


GERALDINE and her SUITORS. 


By Mrs, SIMPSON, Author of ** Winnie’s Ilistory,” &c. 3 v 
** This book is pleasing to read and pleasing to remember.’ a mall Mall. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By the 


Right Hon, A. J, B. BeResFoRD Hore, M.P, SECOND EDITION, 3 vols, 
*** Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining, It is in every sense a novel con- 
ceived in a light aud happy veiu.”—d thenncum. 
** A very cleverly constructed novel.”—sSt. /umes's Gazette, 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of ** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISSING! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of ** Old Myddeltou’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in i vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 

separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

GIL BERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, Kee 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

Sam Slick’s Nature and Human , Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
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LITERATURE. 


Arrows of the Chace: being a Collection of 
Scattered Letters published chiefly in the 
Daily Newspapers, 1840-80, by John 
Ruskin, and now Edited by an Oxford 
Pupil. In 2 vols. (Sunnyside, Orpington, 
Kent: George Allen.) 


Tue quotation from Fors Olavigera placed as 
motto before these two volumes—“I never 
wrote a letter in my life which all the world 
are not welcome to read if they will ’’—em- 
phatic as it is, is not enough to describe the 
author’s attitude toward this collection of his 
published letters. It must be reinforced by 
his own decisive endorsement in the short 
Preface, that “in the entire mass of them 
there is not a word I wish to change nora 
statement I have to retract.” Considering 
that the letters range over a period of forty 
years, that they touch upon most things, from 
foreign politics to domestic servants, from war 
to silk-worms, and that all these things were 
“deeply cared for’’ by the writer, who “ never 
was tempted into writing a word for the 
public press, unless concerning matter which 
I had much at heart,” it is impossible to 
avoid expressing surprise at this constancy of 
opinion and feeling preserved throughout a 
whole life. Few of us are there, indeed, who 
have not seen it necessary before arriving at 
sixty to change some of the opinions we held 
at thirty, even about things we “deeply cared 
for.” Even in those of us who have not 
passed through the crucible of a total con- 
version, or who have had to make material 
“retractations,” the insensible evolution of 
years mostly makes us outgrow the size or 
the fashion of our earliest mental garments. 
Are we really to take Mr. Ruskin at his 
word? If we are to do so, we must suppose 
that he alone of his generation has not grown, 
has not developed, has not become wiser by 
experience and added knowledge. This is a 
preposterous idea, and one I cannot bring 
myself to accept even on Mr. Ruskin’s own 
testimony. Here I must be allowed tacitly 
to put a construction upon the defendant’s 
evidence against himseif, and I want no 
better warrant for so doing than his own 
Words as I find them in these volumes. In 
1857, when Mr. Ruskin would be barely forty, 
he could look back upon his youth, and say :— 
“Sound criticism of art is impossible to young 
men, for it consists principally in the recogni- 
tion of the facts presented by the art. A great 
artist represents many and abstruse facts; it is 
hecessary, in order to judge of his works, that 
all those facts should be experimentally known 

the observer whose recognition of them 
constitutes his approving judgment. A young 
man cannot know them.” 





The first volume of Modern Painters was 
published in 1843, when its author was pre- 
sumably not twenty-five years old, but was 
certainly young. Accordingly, looking back 
in 1873, through a vista of thirty years, upon 
this his first utterance, Mr. Ruskin himself 
pronounces it “written in a narrow enthu- 
siasm, the substance of its religious and 
metaphysical speculation being only justifiable 
on the ground of its absolute sincerity.” 

Of the letters reprinted in these two volumes 
only four, and those of secondary moment, 
go back to a period as early as vol. i. of 
Modern Painters. The first letter in which 
the principles of art are deeply sounded— 
that headed “The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren ” 
—is of date 1851. It is already in a far 
more matured tone than the letter which pre- 
cedes it, headed “ Danger to the National 
Gallery,” dated 1847. The later letter, of 
1851, appearing in the Times at the critical 
moment when academic propriety was in the 
height of its indignation at the presumptuous 
audacity of the Pre-Raphaelites may be said 
to have marked an epoch in art criticism. 
The letter, though its author was still young 
(being presumably not much over thirty), is 
written in a style of calm and assured 
authority, without any trace of the jealous 
self-assertion or feverish emphasis in which 
youth propounds its novel opinions. The 
letter explains to an impatient and angry 
public that the new school of painters were 
not, as was being said by the official critics, 
imitators of Perugino or of the early Italian 
school, or imitators at all; that they in- 
tended to surrender no advantage which the 
knowledge or invention of their own time 
could afford to art; that if they could be 
said to intend to return to early days it was 
in this one point only, that they will draw 
only what they see, irrespectively of any con- 
ventional rules of picture making. To us in 
1880 it may seem surprising that this eternal 
verity of art criticism should have required to 
be stated anew, or should, when stated, have 
seemed a paradox. But it is evident that a 
writer who begins his career with a firm grasp 
of a simple, but far-reaching, truth such as 
this, and confines himself to inculcating that 
truth, and such precepts as may be deducible 
from it, can have little to recant or to regret. 
It is a rare good fortune to have reached at 
thirty an intellectual eminence at which the 
struggle for principle is over, and the un- 
divided mind may be given to observation and 
registration of facts. It is the fortune of few, 
like the “ Happy Warrior,” to start in the 
race with 
‘* The generous —, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life has wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.” 
If the matter of these letters be such as 
still expresses their author’s mind; if, “ with 
more accurate knowledge, he holds the same 
opinions still, and more strongly” (ii. 184), 
he is obliged to look back with a wistful 
regret at a power of expression of which he 
is now no longer master. 

‘* At the time of my life in which most of these 
letters were composed I was fonder of metaphor 
and more fertile in simile than I am now; and 
I employed both with franker trust in the 
reader’s intelligence. Carefully chosen, they 
are always a powerful means of concentration ; 
and I could then dismiss in six words ‘ thistle- 





down without seeds, and bubbles without 
colour,’ forms of art on which I should now 
perhaps spend half a page of analytic vitupera- 
tion; and represent with a pleasant accuracy, 
which my best methods of outline and exposi- 
tion could now no more achieve, the entire 
system of modern plutocratic policy, under the 
luckily remembered image of the Arabian bride- 
groom bewitched, with his heels uppermost.” 


What has happened to Mr. Ruskin—the 
drying up of the richest source of poetical 
expression, the power of metaphor—is only 
what has happened to all men of the gifted 
tongue who have lived long enough, and t> 
the greatest poets most conspicuously—wit- 
ness Milton and Wordsworth. But whoever, 
before Ruskin, knew it of himself, and dared 
to say so? 

The unfortunate effect upon us of ageing is 
that our feeling of the evil of life, and the 
mistakes of the managers of affairs, continues 
to be no less intense than it was in our youth, 
while the power of venting our indignation in 
veiled sarcasm, or flashing figure, is no longer 
at command. We are thus tempted to take 
refuge in expressions of direct scorn and con- 
tempt, which directness is but the sign and 
mark of intellectual failure—failure, not in 


judgment, but in power of expression. We 
all regard “restoration” with horror, 
and are aghast at the havoc it has 


made among our antiquities. But surely 
the cause of the beautiful and the vener- 
able is not served by outbreaks such as, 
“All restoration is accursed architects’ 
jobbery, and will go on as long as they can 
get their filthy bread by such business.” 
Another such burst of splenetic irritation 
against John Stuart Mill is only to be palliated 
by the apology which the editor offers in a 
note—viz., that if occurs not in a published 
letter sent by the writer to the papers, but in 
a private communication to a friend. 

It has been the strength and weakness of 
Mr. Ruskin throughout, that he has not been 
an art critic and nothing more, but that he 
has looked upon life and seen it whole, art 
included. It has been his strength, inasmuch 
as it has preserved him from the technicality 
and pedantry of the ordinary criticism; it 
has been his weakness, because he has been 
tempted to utterances upon everything, and 
no one man can know everything better than 
anybody else. How to esteem the ordinary 
criticism he teaches us himself in a short 
letter, of date 1875, but free from the irritable 
intenseness of the later style. 


‘* Criticism is as impertinent in the world as it 
is in a drawing-room. In a kindly and well- 
bred company if anybody tries to please them 
they try to be pleased; if anybody tries to astonish 
them they have the courtesy to be astonished ; 
if people become tiresome they ask somebody 
else to play or sing, but they do not criticise. 
A bad critic is probably the most mischievous 
person in the world ... and a good one the 
most helpless and unhappy; the more he knows 
the less he is trusted, and it is too likely he may 
become morose in his unacknowledged power. 
A good executant in any art gives pleasure to 
multitudes and breathes an atmosphere of 
praise, but a strong critic is every man’s 
adversary ; men feel that he knows their foibles, 
and cannot conceive that he knows more. His 
praise, to be acceptable, must be always un- 
qualified; and the art of correction which he 
has learned so laboriously only fills his hearers 
with disgust” (ii. 241). 
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This is Mr. Ruskin’s own description of the 
calling he has pursued for forty years. Un- 
deniably true, and admirably expressed, as 
this description of the critic is, it rather tends 
to keep out of view the important truth that 
no one man can be a critic all round. There 
is no such art as the universal art of judging. 
A man can only estimate values with which 
he has long been conversant. Everyone 
knows and admits this. ‘ Cuique in sua 
arte credendum” is a principle so old and 
trite that one is almost ashamed of quoting 
it. Yet, strange to say, the practice of 
modern reviewing is founded upon the denial 
of this principle. If you are only a good 
writer, and have got a certain knack of style, 
you may opine upon everything under the 
sun in the columns of “ the largest circula- 
tion in the world.” This unconscientious 
abuse of the power of the press is an abuse 
which we might have expected Mr. Ruskin to 
have been among the most forward to protest 
against. I think he would surely do so, if 
the question were proposed to him in this 
form. But in his own practice, as it is 
chronicled for us in these two volumes, Mr. 
Ruskin rather appears to countenance the 
portentous assumption of omniscience on 
which modern “reviewing” is founded. 
Upon art, and all that concerns it, Mr. Rus- 
kin, whatever disputable opinions he may 
have at times broached, stands unrivalled as 
ajudge, an interpreter, an appreciator. But 
he cannot claim the same deferential hearing 
when he speaks of the Italian question, 
of Denmark, the Jamaica Insurrection, 
modern warfare, the depreciation of gold, 
strikes, commercial morality, railway economy, 
houses, drainage, the streams of Italy, the 
morality of field sports, dress, female 
franchise, Shakspere, dramatic reform, and 
so on ad infinitum. It is not that upon any 
of these things Mr. Ruskin may not have 
something good to say, but that he cannot 
expect to transfer to any of these subjects 
the prestige which his special knowledge has 
justly conferred on his opinions on art. On 
art topics Mr. Ruskin is a prophet or an 
oracle ; on economical subjects he is but one 
of us. When it comes to speaking of 
sweeping crossings, the crossing-sweeper is 
sure to know a thing or two which we do not 
know. 

But what excellent things are scattered up 
and down these miscellaneous letters! “A 
gentleman would hew for himself a log-hut 
rather than live in modern houses.” ‘You 
can’t have art where you have smoke.” ‘So 
far from wishing to give votes to women, I 
would fain take them away from most men.” 
‘**There is only one way to have good ser- 
vants, that is, to be worthy of being well 
served.” ‘Good art cannot be produced as 
an investment. You cannot build a good 
cathedral, if you only build it that you 
may charge sixpence for entrance.” ‘“ We 
must recognise the duties of governors 
before we can elect the men fit to perform 
them.”” ‘While everybody shrinks at ab- 
stract suggestions of there being possible error 
in a book of Scripture, your sensible English 
housewife fearlessly rejects Solomon’s opinion 
when it runs slightly counter to her own.” 
Such sparkling bits of avhoristic wit and 


letters, even those of which the main tenor is 
paradoxical or unpractical. 

Without attempting to deny that many of 
the social and economical opinions and pro- 
posals here put forward are of this unpractical 
character, I think the reader will nevertheless 
feel himself stirred and animated in a way in 
which more sober anc well-considered sugges- 
tions never move him. Mr. Ruskin does but 
feel more keenly than the rest of us those evils 
which spoil and darken the wholesomeness 
and beauty of modern life. When the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together, 
there are some spirits who feel the anguish 
too acutely, and cry out in their noble 
rage that we have but to will it and 
the evil will disappear. Mr. Ruskin, like 
other humanitarians, exaggerates the power 
of human skill and energy to cope with 
natural conditions. Smoke is an evil; you 
have but to will it, and there shall be no 
smoke, is, in fact, what he says. The enormous 
gulf between the capitalist and the operative 
is an evil. ‘ There shall be no capital,” cries 
Mr. Ruskin; for to suppress interest is to 
suppress capital. Discussion or argument is 
not forwarded by such downright denuncia- 
tion of existing evil as is here found. But 
we are quickened and invigorated for the 
struggle in which we are all engaged with the 
misery of the world, and the sluggish and 
the selfish may be reached by Mr. Ruskin’s 
random arrows where homilies and exhorta- 
tions are all in vain. 

I cannot quit these volumes without 
noticing what must be apparent to the most 
casual reader—the unusual excellence of the 
editing. It is not only that paper, type, 
binding, and general mien distinguish the 
outside appearance as “ a gentleman” among 
books, but the literary labour bestowed upon 
the contents has been as unsparing in quantity 
as it has been skilful and discerning in 
quality. To have unearthed 157 letters 
out of the infinite piles of buried newspaper 
and periodical rubbish is alone a wonderful 
work of patience and research. But even this 
prodigious labour is surpassed by the tact 
and industry with which the annotator has 
explained his author’s allusions and references. 
Many of these allusions are so obscure and to 
events so fugitive that the author himself 
may well have been unable to remember what 
it was that was in his mind at the time of 
writing. Yet I have only noticed one occasion 
on which the editor (ii. 146 note) confesses his 
inability to verify an anecdote referred to in 
the text. Nothing but the attachment of a 
personal regard could have secured for Mr. 
Ruskin the devotion of so much time and 
skill. Those of us who want to bring out a 
book should pray that there might be granted 
to them such an editor as Mr. Ruskin’s 
Oxford pupil ! Marx Parrison. 








Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, with 
Historical Memoranda, by John Stowe, 
the Antiquary, Written by him in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by James 
Gairdner. (Camden Society.) 


THE recent issues of the Camden Society have 
been of a high order of merit, and the volume 
before us is certainly well fitted to rank with 





wisdom are scattered in profusion over these 


given cannot be expected to contain many 
new facts of great importance. The history 
of England, as far as it is ever to be recovered, 
must now be looked for in a different class of 
documents. Nearly all the great chronicles 
exist in print in some form or other; and, 
unless some unlooked-for good fortune awaits 
us, little more is to be gleaned in that 
direction. These three small chronicles, 
however, give us some new light, and 
where the information is not new it is some- 
times given in the very words in which it was 
first jotted down by the person who heard 
the rumour. This is pleasant to have, and is 
at times not a little useful; for every student 
of history knows whether his gaze is directed 
upon the Middle Ages or thenineteenth century ; 
that the first impression of any event has a 
value of its own independent of and different 
from the carefully prepared account given 
when men have time to think of the effect of 
what they write, balance probabilities, and 
sift evidence. Mere phraseology is sometimes 
useful in determining points of interest, but 
remotely connected with the matter in hand. 
For example, we read in the Paston Letters 
(ii. 6) that the slain at the battle of Towton 
amounted to twenty-eight thousand men 
“nomberd by herralds.’”?’ Those who know 
how the armies of the Wars of the Roses 
were made up, and what were the means of 
destruction of which they were possessed, 
have not unnaturally been led to compare this 
vast sum of slaughter with the death-list of 
various battles of recent times where modern 
means of slaughter have had full play, and 
the result has been, we imagine, to lead to 
the conclusion either that the text is corrupt 
or that the heralds were very bad accountants. 
The “Short English Chronicle” in this volume 
makes it in a high degree probable that the 
Paston memorandum has not been corrupted 
or blundered, but that the fault lay with 
those whose duty it was to make the 
report, for we find the very same phrase used 
and an even more extravagant number given 
of the killed at the battle of Halidon Hill. 
The passage, in a modern form, runs thus :— 
‘ At that battle was slain thirty-five thousand 
seven hundred and twelve of Scots, and 
numbered by heralds, and of Englishmen but 
twenty-seven persons.” “Numbered by 
heralds” seems to have been a common form 
by which it was hoped to authenticate these 
wild estimates. Everyone who has the most 
vague notion of the difficulty of making 
estimates of military losses at a time when 
the army of a civilised State, viewed as 
a machine, is nearly perfect must be aware 
that no such counting of slaughtered Scots 
could have taken place. We doubt whether, 
even at the present time, a victorious army, 
unless it has taken permanent possession of the 
country where the battle was fought, could 
ever make more than a very rough estimate 
of the losses of the defeated side. By far 
the most important thing in the volume 
is Jack Cade’s proclamation. It has 
never been printed at full length before, 
though portions of it, or of another version, 
are given by Stowe. Mr. Gairdner thinks, 
and we have no doubt that he is right, 
that it is not a declaration of Cade 


himself, but a statement of the causes 





the best of them. ‘The little Chronicles here 


of their revolt put forth by his followers 
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Anyhow, it is a most curious rebel State- 
paper, well worthy of careful study on 
the part of those who are anxious to enter 
into the inner life of that disturbed time. 
The English in which it is couched also 
deserves attention. It is, in many pas- 
sages, sufficiently idiomatic and forcible. 
The phrase, “ fals and of nowght browght up 
certain persones’’ is new to us, and is an 
extremely pleasing form of vituperation, con- 
veying the utmost contempt, without any 
indiscreet violence. We once heard a publican 
describe a temperance lecturer as a ‘“ nowt of 
all nowts,” and gave him credit for inventing 
the phrase; he may well, however, have 
inherited it from the man who drafted this 
curious paper. The divine-right notion that 
the King was above the law, which caused so 
much bloodshed and sorrow in the seventeenth 
century, is repudiated in a manner so sensible 
that it reads in modern spelling much like the 
dictum of some Whig statesman of the time 
of the Revolution :— 


“They say that our sovereign lord is above the 
laws to his pleasure, and he may make it and 
break it as bim list, without any distinction. 
The contrary is true, and else he should not 
have sworn to keep it, the which we conceived 
for the highest point of treason that any subject 
may do, to make his prince run into perjury.” 
The Camden Society does not, we are sure, 
endeavour to make its publications handy 
missiles for modern controversy, but the 
present issue will be found extremely 
useful or harmful, as we may view the 
question, to some theological disputants at the 
present hour. Stowe’s memoranda give a 
picture of the religious state of London which 
is simply frightful, and would be quite in- 
credible were it not supported by contemporary 
evidence in print and MS. which it is im- 
possible to disbelieve. That two poor mad- 
men, in an age of fierce theological bickering, 
should imagine themselves to be, the one our 
blessed Saviour and the other Saint Peter, is 
not surprising; nor is it wonderful, in a time 
such as that, when the nature of brain diseases 
was unknown, that these poor maniacs should 
have been treated as heretics, and beaten with 
a brutality which makes one shudder while 
one reads of it three hundred years after the 
deed was done. But it does seem strange that 
a strong government like that of Elizabeth 
could afford to punish “ Papists” with 
severity, and yet permit the wildest conduct 
of the Protestant mob to goon unchecked. 
In 1562 we find Lady Cary (who was a blood 
relation of the Queen), Lady Sackville, and 
Mistress Pierpoint ‘‘arrayned amongeste 
theves and mowrderers” at Newgate for the 
offence of being prepared to hear mass ; for it 
seems the service had not begun when the 
servants of Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely, broke 
Mupon them. Of course, they were found 
guilty, and long imprisonment and heavy 
fines were inflicted. As a contrast, and as 
showing, if we interpret matters aright, the 
fear which the ruling powers had of the 
tabble of London and their leaders, we find 
the orders of the Crown and the bishops set at 
naught, and the most unseemly riots occurring 
When the clergy ventured to obey the orders 
of their ecclesiastical and civil rulers. 

., Because a man is a violent religious fanatic, 
it does not follow that he should not be in 





advance of his age in other matters. This 
seems to have been the case with one 
“ Turnar of Bullyn,’”’ who had been a minister 
among the soldiers in that town. He came 
to London in 1563, and attacked the use of 
the passing bell as a remnant of superstition, 
but he also protested against intramural 
interment, saying “that the deade of the 
cittie shuld be buryed out of the citie in the 
fylde.’ We should much like to know more 
of this man’s opinions. Did he protest 
against burying among houses because he 
had ascertained that it was unhealthy for the 
living, or was it because he dreaded super- 
stitious rites being performed at the graves 
of the departed ? 

The book is edited throughout with Mr. 
Gairdner’s usual minute care and accuracy. 
We cannot doubt, however, that he is 
in error when he charges one of his 
authorities with the mistake of thinking that 
Pomfret Castle was near Southwark. The 
Pomfret that is in all our histories the men 
of the Middle Ages knew to be in Yorkshire 
as well as we do; but that there was another 
Pontefract somewhere on the Thames near 
London was made clear by the late Mr. 
Hunter (Archaeologia, xxxvi. 248) in a 
paper which he wrote in 1855 on “The Mis- 
sion of Queen Isabella to the Court of France.” 

Epwarp PErAcock. 








The English Poets: Selections with Critical 
Introductions, §c., fe. Edited by T. H. 
Ward, M.A. Oxford. Vol. 1V.—‘ The 
Nineteenth Century: Wordsworth to Do- 
bell.”” (Macmillan.) 


To pass from the third to the fourth volume 
of this work is a transition not only to an- 
other century, but into a vaster and more 
fascinating world of poetry. England has 
known nothing more stirring in its literary 
history than the great outburst of song which 
aroused the close of last and the opening of the 
present century. Preludes of the strain there 
had been, breaking the formality of the classic 
period, with the poetry of Cowper and of 
Burns, with Percy’s Ballads, and, further back 
still, with the sweet singing of Collins. These 
were but the first pipings in the early dawn, 
before the full chorus of the wood which 
greets the sunrise. It is right that the name 
of Wordsworth should stand at the head of 
this new poetic period, not only as the eldest 
born of the great brotherhood, but as its most 
original and substantial power. It might 
have been wished that the designation of this 
volume could have closed with some other 
name, for, without disparagement to the 
younger poet, does not “ from Wordsworth 
to Dobell”’ sound somewhat of an anti-climax ? 
Since dramatic poems are excluded from the 
design of this work, the fourth volume may be 
said to contain more high poetry than any of 
the three preceding ones; it might almost 

be said, than all of them put together. For it 

contains the best effusions of a true Renais- 

sance, in which poetry, shaking itself free 

from the bonds of long conventionality, burst 

once more into its native element, and, appre- 

hending more deeply and intensely all the 

manifestations of life, past, present, and 

future, uttered the sentiments which these 

inspired in a more natural language, and | 


in sweeter, more varied cadences than any 
which this country had known before. A 
body of poetry so rich and many-sided it 
would be vain to try to ticket, label, and sub- 
divide into schedules; but there is one great 
outstanding distinction which runs through 
all the poets of this period, making between 
them almost a difference in kind. A few of 
them, and these the greatest, have something 
of the old bardic inspiration, belong to the 
prophetic order, who are charged with some 
old truth to revive or some new truth to 
reveal among men. Paramount, though not 
alone, in this order stands the great man 
whose name here heads the nineteenth- 
century poets. This prophetic strain, which 
sounds through some of Wordsworth’s younger 
contemporaries, grows less and less as we 
approach our own time. It is last heard as 
an undertone in most of the poetry of 
Clough, but in him it is thwarted and baffled 
sadly by mental conflicts which disturbed 
his master-vision. In this volume the intro- 
ductory essays maintain the same high level 
reached in the former ones. The first, in 
which the Dean of St. Paul’s introduces 
Wordsworth, says nearly all that within so 
short space can be said of Wordsworth. So 
much has been recently written of him and 
his poetry that to say anything entirely new 
would be impossible. ‘ Wordsworth,” the 
Dean says, 

‘*is destined, if any poet is, to be immortal; 
but immortality does not necessarily mean 
popularity. ... Mankind is deeply divided 
in its sympathies and tastes; and for many, 
not merely of those who read, but of those who 
create and govern opinion, that which Words- 
worth loved and aimed at and sought to repre- 
gent will always be the object, not only of in- 
difference, but of genuine dislike.” 

This is a fact which Wordsworthians should 
learn to accept submissively, as a law of 
nature, which they cannot reverse. And the 
Dean shows well what are the limitations in 
Wordsworth which cause it soto be. But 
then he goes on to ask what that is which 
his admirers feel to be Wordsworth’s special 
gift ; and he answers well, 

“It is the penetrating power of his perceptions of 
poetical elements, and his fearless reliance on 
the simple forces of expression, in contrast to 
the more ornate ones. He had an eye to see 
these elements; . . . he saw that the familiar 
scene of human life—nature as affecting 
human life and feeling, and man, as the 
fellow-creature of nature, but also separate 
and beyond it, had not yet rendered up even to 
the mightiest of former poets all that they had 
in them to teach the human heart. And he 
accepted it as his mission to open the eyes and 
widen the thoughts of his countrymen, and to 
teach them to discern in the humblest and most 
unexpected forms the presence of what was 
kindred to what they had long recognised as the 
highest and greatest.” 

This has often been said before, but never 
better said. Tio many of the Dean’s own 
generation Wordsworth no doubt has largely 
done this very delicate service, and probably 
also to poetic hearts here and there among his 
younger contemporaries. Yet one cannot 
but sadly doubt whether Wordsworth can 
continue to do this benign work, as powerfully 
as he has done, amid the distractions and 
complexity of modern life, and whether the 





young men who make the future will not 
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seek their excitement from newer, but not 
purer, fountains. 
‘¢ Another race hath been, and other palms are won.” 


And even poets whom we call immortal must 
submit to this condition of mortality. 

There is a peculiar and personal interest in 
the short essays which Sir Henry Taylor con- 
tributes on Southey, Rogers, and Campbell. 
They contain the mature experience and mel- 
lowed reflection on poetry of one who is 
himself a true poet, and they are enlivened by 
some quite fresh anecdotes derived from his 
personal intercourse with the men he speaks 
of. Of Rogers as a poet he forms no over- 
estimate. 

‘* His poetic gifts,” he says, “‘ were surpassed by 
half-a-dozen or more of his contemporaries ; his 
gift of wit equailed by only one or two. His 
deliberate and quiet manner of speaking made 
it the more effective. I remember one occasion 
on which he threw a satire into a sentence. 
‘ They tell me I say ill-natured things. I have 
avery weak voice; if I did not say ill-natured 
things no one would hear what I said.’ ” 
Then Sir Henry adds: “If it is true that he 
said ill-natured things, it is equally so that 
he did kind, and charitable, and generous 
things, and that he did them in large measure, 
though, to his credit, with less notoriety.” 
In the selections given from Rogers and 
Campbell one misses one or two small pieces 
that can ill be spared. One of these is the 
beautiful lines of Rogers on his visit to Loch 
Long. Another is one of Campbell’s latest 
poems on “ Field Flowers.” <A friend had 
sent him, in his declining years, a posy of 
wild flowers. They recalled to him his early 
days in the Scottish Highlands, and he com- 
posed some lines in which he struck, for the 
last time, the fine lyric note which he had 
awakened in his prime :— 
** T love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing 


streams, 
And the birchen glades breathing their balm.” 


In his notice of Campbell, Sir Henry Taylor 
says of the Americans “ that they are affected 
quite as much as we are, if not more, by 
what is old and unfamiliar.’ And this he 
confirms by the following anecdote :-— 


‘*T breakfasted in company with Mr. Webster 
on his first arrival in London. Mr. Webster 
was a man of a weighty and imposing presence 
and appearance, with a grave and stern ex- 
pression of countenance, silent and self-pos- 
sessed. After breakfast we took him to West- 
minster Abbey. He walked in, looked about 
him, and burst into tears.” 

In his essay on Shelley, Mr. Frederick Myers 
pleads eloquently in defence of Shelley against 
those who, he thinks, do not value him highly 
enough. There is no doubt that Shelley’s 
poetic name has been strongly in the ascend- 
ant for the last twenty years, and it may be 
almost said that, to men under five-and- 
thirty, he is quite the prime poet of our 
century. Of these, Mr. Myers would seem 
here to be the spokesman. What men of 
forty, or beyond it, who still care for poetry 
—a small minority, it must be allowed—say 
is that, in spite of all his marvellous gifts, 
the melody and subtle magic of his verse, he 
wants that substance of thought and that 
coherence which all great poets have. This 
would repel many who might be tolerant 





enough of his sentiments. This fundamental 
objection Mr. Myers states through three 
pages of his essay. His reply to it seems to 
be, first, the poet’s youth and immaturity, 
when his life closed—an immaturity, how- 
ever, which he was fast leaving behind, as is 
shown by the productions of his last four 
years, in which a great, though not uniform, 
progress is discernible. Secondly, to the 
question, What has Shelley contributed to 
thought? Mr. Myers answers that “the 
common religion of all the world advances by 
many kinds of prophecy, and is spread abroad 
by the flying flames of emotion as well as 
by the solid incandescence of eternal truth.” 
The evanescent ‘‘ hues of sunset have for us 
their revelation ” as well as the solid frame of 
mountains. Be it so. We, would pay all 
respect to the inspiration that lies in sunsets. 
At the same time, we would wait to see 
whether those who have chosen Shelley for 
their exclusive coryphaeus are led by his 
guidance to nobler heights than their fore- 
runners attained. Till we see the issue—and 
another decade will show it—judgment may 
be reserved. 

There are two ways of criticising—one is 
to set forth at large the poet’s limitations and 
faults, and, after these have been fully 
emphasised, to point out wherein lies his 
peculiar strength. The other allows, but 
does not dwell on, the limitations and defects, 
and tries mainly to interpret and bring out 
the positive merits of the poet. Examples of 
both these methods are to be found in the 
present work. Mr. Arnold, in speaking of 
Keats, has chosen the former way. He has 
evidently little patience with those admirers 
of Keats ‘whose pawing and fondness does 
not good but harm to his fame; who con- 
centrate attention upon what in him is least 
wholesome and most questionable.” It is 
not for the sake of the strong sensuous vein in 
him, but in spite of it—for the strength, 
the clear judgment, and the character 
which underlie it—that Mr. Arnold admires 
Keats. He shows that his attitude towards 
the public was that of a “strong man, not of 
a weakling avid of praise ”—that he despised 
the artistic and literary ‘‘ jabberers” who 
kept gushing over him; and quotes a saying 
of his, “ I have met with women who, I really 
think, would like to be married to a poem, 
and to be given away by a novel.” One 
might almost fancy that Mr. Arnold had 
himself been bored by persons of this sort, 
with such relish does he dwell on Keats’ dis- 
dain of them. Keats’ master-passion, Mr. 
Arnold shows, was his love of the principle 
of beauty in all things—his feeling that, as 
Keats says in prose, “ what the imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth,” or, as he says 
in verse :— 


‘* Beauty is truth, truth beauty ”— 


‘“‘ and this is not the passion of the sensuous or 
sentimental poet, but is.an intellectual and 
spiritual passion. It is no small thing to have 
so loved the principle of beauty as to perceive 
the necessary relation of beauty with truth and 
of both with joy. Keats’ was a great spirit 
because this just and high perception made 
itself clear to him.” 


Speaking of his poetry, Mr. Arnold says, as 
he has said before, that its great and almost 
peculiar merit is the truth and felicity with 





which it interprets nature, and in this gift of 
natural magic 


‘*he ranks with Shakespeare. He is Shake- 
spearian in that rounded perfection and felicity 
of loveliness of which Shakespeare is the great 
master. ‘I think,’ Keats said humbly, ‘I shall 
be among the English poets after my death.’ 
He is—he is with Shakespeare.” 

This is criticism, this is insight, of the finest 
order. And if some part of it we have 
heard from Mr. Arnold before, it would be 
hard, when a man has said the best thing 
that has been said on a subject, to require of 
him that he should say yet a better. [ 
have given so much from this essay on 
Keats because it is so excellent. On 
the first reading it seemed not quite equal 
to the essay by the same author on 
Gray in the preceding volume. Buta second 
perusal convinced me that it was not only 
equal to that essay, but in keen, discriminating 
insight probably went beyond it. 

I wish I could have dwelt on Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s essay on Scott and the Dean of 
Westminster’s on Keble. The former 
evidently finds Scott a more congenial sub- 
ject than Cowper. Of Scott he says—and truly 
—that “Walter Scott ranks in imaginative 
power hardly below any writer save Homer 
and Shakespeare.” The truth is that he is 
the nearest—indeed, the only—representative 
of Homer which modern times have produced. 
It may be doubted whether the selections 
from Scott’s poems are always the best 
that could be made. Why are the open- 
ing stanzas of the JZay, and those of 
Marmion, too, not included? Why not 
the “Battle of Flodden”—the _ finest 
battle-piece in English poetry? Again, surely 
a better example of Scott’s treatment of 
scenery could have been found than the 
description of Lake Coriskin. 

Dean Stanley has brought out with his 
peculiar emphasis those traits in the poet 
of The Christian Year with which he him- 
self most sympathises—the keen eye he 
had for the local colouring of the Bible and 
for the human side of its characters, and the 
theology of the poet’s heart everywhere break- 
ing into views of religious thought, deeper, 
truer, more humane than those sanctioned by 
his party bonds. There are, however, it must be 
allowed, tones in Keble’s character and poetry 
which his admirers will not find noted in the 
Dean’s estimate of him. In the selections 
from his poems they could willingly have 
spared one or two of those which are given 
to make room for the poem for the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent; that for the 
Monday before Easter; and those for the 
Second, the Fourth, and the Twenty-Fourth 
Sundays after Trinity. 

Scant justice, I think, is done to the Ettrick 
Shepherd either in the very brief notice of 
him or in the one short specimen given of 
his poetry. Surely there are some of his 
other songs better than “ A Boy’s Song,” the 
only piece of his here given. The Queen’s 
Wake contains several ballads which exhibit, 
especially ‘ Bonny Kilmeny,” much more of 
his power than this tiny little canticle. ‘ 

Neither do the poetesses receive in this 
volume the recognition which is their due. 
Mrs. Hemans is spoken of in an apologetic 
tone that sounds almost like depreciation. 
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For her long poems we have little to say. 
We all know what can be urged against her 
for exuberance, fatal facility in rhyming, 
flowers out of all proportion to fruit. But, 
when the worst has been said that can be 
said, it still remains true that of her brief 
arrow-flights of song the best have the 
genuine lyric ery, none the less because their 
theme is the domestic affections, with the 
undertone of a broken heart. She of whom 
Wordsworth spoke as 
** that holy spirit, 

Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep,” 
deserves a higher place than that here 
accorded to her. 

Our English Sappho, Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
has fared scarcely better at the hands of Mr. 
William T. Arnold. Much is made of her 
alleged defects, some of which we admit, 
while others may be questioned. A lance 
might well be broken in defence of what are 
spoken of as her defective rhymes. In the 
licence which she claimed as to these, some of 
her attempts may have been failures; some, 
we think, were not. But it was a gallant 
effort for a woman to set convention at defi- 
ance, and endeavour to win for her country’s 
poetry a larger freedom where freedom is so 
sorely needed. On the subject of rhymes 
there is much to say, but this is not the place 
to say it. Mr. W. T. Arnold seems, even 
when he would most praise her, somewhat 
too much afraid of the cynical generation he 
addresses. The deductions he makes are, to 
use his own phrase, more “to be counted 
against the reader than against the poetess.” 
For intensity of passion and proud pathos 
Mrs. B. Browning stands almost without a 
rival among the poets of her own land. These 
feelings are no doubt seen at their best when 
condensed into her sonnets—not in the Portu- 
guese sonnets alone, but in many others. 
Such sonnets as those on ‘ Bereavement,”’ 
“Consolation,” ‘* Substitution,” “ Futurity,”’ 
“The Two Sayings,” and “The Meaning of 
the Look” will not lose by comparison with 
any in our language, and will oftener come to 
the lips of men and women, when deeply 
moved, than most poems of the modern time. 

I have little acquaintance with the poetry 
of Mr. Dobell, and have, therefore, nothing 
to say against his finding a place in this 
collection. But it were a thing to be wished 
that some notice had been taken of his friend 
and brother poet, Alexander Smith. Though 
he died at the early age at which so many 
poets have died, he left in his City Poems and 
in some of his later single pieces strains that 
ought to “plead against oblivion for his 
name.” 

But it seems almost invidious to note the 
few omissions or oversights that may have 
been made in a volume which contributes 
so much to the knowledge and enjoyment 
of the finest bloom of England’s litera- 
ture. Those who have long known by 
heart many of the poems here given read 
them with new pleasure when they find them 
surrounded by so many brother poets, and 
introduced by so appreciative commenta- 
tors. And for the young, no work 
they will meet with can give them so good 
& view of the large and rich inheritance that 
lies open to them in the poetry of their 
country, J. C. Swarr. 





James Outram: a Biography. Py Major- 
Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
In 2 vols. Second Edition. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

Txover Sind is a small and poor country, it 

has been intimately connected with the lives 

of many great men. Fabulously, no doubt, 
some of the characteristic scenes in the life 
of Gautama Buddha are laid on the banks of 
the Indus. The retiring army of Alexander 
passed through Sind and _ Beloochistan. 
History has few more tragic stories to relate 
than that of the youthful Mohammed Kasim, 
the Mohammedan conqueror of Sind, and 
the daughters of King Dahir. It is indis- 
solubly associated with the too circumscribed 
career of the great British general, Sir 

Charles Napier, whose unfortunate fate it 

was never to find a sufficient sphere for his 

commanding and almost surpassing ability. 

Many able men were in Sind in Napier’s 

time—some supporting, some opposing, him. 

It was the keen insight of Sir Charles which 

at once detected the great genius of Richard 

Burton, and gave him what may be called 

a roving commission, which resulted in his 

marvellous knowledge of Eastern life and 

his power of assuming Eastern disguise, not 
to speak of his invaluable works on Sind; 
but, unfortunately, there were other men, 
great in their way, such as Outram and 

John Jacob, who, like Lord Dalhousie after- 

wards, did not hit off matters so happily with 

the old warrior. A new state of matters and a 

new group of able men followed under the 

Commissionership of Sir Bartle Frere, known 

as “the Sindians;” and it is to this group 

that the author of Outram’s biography be- 
longs. Distinguished at an early period by his 
linguistic and especially Persian acquire- 
ments, Capt. Goldsmid was still more distin- 
guished by the accuracy of these acquirements, 
by a calm unpretentiousness, combined with 
a genial wish to make them as serviceable to 
others as he possibly could. He was, and 
has always been, the model of a cautious and 
successful official, mznuws the meaner and 
objectionable qualities which, as matters go at 
present, are often the accompaniments, and 
perhaps even the aids, of successful official- 
dom. It is possible that Gen. Goldsmid’s 
very satisfactoriness, his unpretendingness, 
and the completeness of his work have been 
taken too muchas a matter of course, so as 
to prevent his employment in higher positions 
than those which he has filled. Had he been 
a little less perfect and just a little turbulent, 
like Outram, he might have bulked larger to- 
day in the eye of the world. As it is, his 
services are best known in connexion with 
the arduous work of carrying through the 
overland telegraph lines between India and 

Europe, and as chief of the Commission for 

settling the boundaries between Persia, 

Afghanistan, and Beloochistan. 

Gen. Geldsmid had no special acquaintance 
with Outram; but he has had the higher 
qualification of being quite familiar through- 
out with the career of his hero, and of being 
well acquainted with the circumstances of the 
whole field. Consequently, he has given 
us a most able, interesting, clear, and, except 
as regards one affair in Outram’s life, a very 
impartial and satisfactory biography. We 
doubt whether anyone else could have done it 








so well. The Bayard of India is clearly set 
before us in all his strength, and with almost 
all his failings. This is not done by any attempt 
on the biographer’s part to take measure of 
his subject—to defend him here, or to accuse 
him there—but by the simpler and more 
satisfactory method of making such a full 
yet judicious use of the material at his com- 
mand as to place the reader in possession of 
the essential facts and the necessary details 
of Outram’s career, and so to leave him in a 
most favourable and easy position for forming 
his own judgment. This is biography of a 
very high order; of a sort which is peculiarly 
acceptable to the English mind; and we do 
not know that we could point to any finer 
specimen of it in our language. It has in- 
volved, however, the publication of two bulky 
volumes, not a line of which is unnecessary in 
a first and general biography of Sir James 
Outram; but it may be suggested that if 
a popular memoir of him is to be pub- 
lished, and a volume produced which all 
men and boys will read as they do Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, these two volumes should be 
not so much cut down as concentrated in 
another edition into less than half their 
present size; and no one could do that half 
so well as Gen. Goldsmid himself, who has 
shown that he can write in a remarkably con- 
trolled and trenchant manner. 

The second edition of this biography is now 
before us ; and it is pleasant to note that so 
admirable a work on so interesting a subject 
has met with so much recognition and success. 
There is no change of any consequence in the 
new edition ; only the addition of some small 
details in regard to Outram’s rather trivial 
operations in the Southern Mahratta country 
in 1843, and a map of the Bhil country and 
other districts lying to the north of Bombay, 
which is acceptable. 

The point in which the biography is defi- 
cient is that as to the relations of Outram 
in regard to Sir Charles Napier and the 
annexation of Sind. It is not generally known 
that the perhaps overcharged sobriquet of 
“the Bayard of India” sprang from the 
generous heart of Sir Charles Napier, and 
was conferred upon Outram in a speech which 
Napier made at a military dinner given to the 
former at Sakhar in November 1842. The 
speech is worth quoting, being, like so many 
of the old hero’s letters and speeches, some- 
thing like a battle itself :— 

“Gentlemen, I have told you that there are 
only to be two toasts drunk this evening ; one, 
that of a lady (the Queen), you have already 
responded to; the other shall be for a gentle- 
man. But before I proceed any further, I must 
tell you a story. In the fourteenth century 
there was in the French army a_ knight 
renowned for deeds of gallantry in war and 
wisdom in council; indeed, so deservedly famous 
was he, that by general acclamation he was 
called the knight suns peur et sans reproche, 
The name of this knight, you may all know, 
was the Chevalier Bayard. Gentlemen, I give 
you the ‘ Bayard of India,’ sans peur eb sans 
reproche, Major James Outram of the Bombay 
Army.” 

Outram’s return for this, and for all 
Napier’s generous recognitions of him, was a 
rather poor one; and the height which his 
generosity appears to have reached in this 
controversy may be judged of from acon. 
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trasting passage. Much of Outram’s feeling 
against Sir Charles had no foundation in 
facts, and he himself came to see so much ; 
but the furthest extent to which le went in 
acknowledgment of his error and ingratitude is 
specially worthy of notice. After wandering 
back and back from the violent and unfounded 
things he had written against his (acknow- 
ledged) noblest friend, Sir Charles Napier, 
Outram had no more apology or explanation 
of his own mistaken conduct to give than 
the following one :— 

“Tt was too much in consonance with fallen 
human nature to regard and treat the mis- 
representations as intentional—to repay harsh 
words and unkind misrepresentations with 
harsh and unkind rejoinders—to return railing 
for railing. All this I did; but, long ere Sir 
Charles was called away, I often bitterly, and 
with a deep sense of humiliation, deplored the 
loose run [had given to my irritated feelings, 
and the licence I had allowed my pen. And, 
when the grave closed over him, I had, from the 
bottom of my soul, forgiven him, in respect of 
all I had thought he had done requiring my 
Sorgiveness,” 

Surely an egotistical superior-mediocrity 
never reached a higher apex of sublime self- 
renunciation than this. At last, when the 
grave closed over the great and unfortunate 
Sir Charles Napier, Outram had, from the 
bottom of his soul, forgiven the great hero 
for all which he (Outram) had ascribed to 
Napier and considered as requiring his 
(Outram’s) forgiveness, and which Outram 
virtually admits was in great part figment 
of his own imagination ! 

The strong reasons there were, both in 
justice and in policy, for the annexation of 
Sind are not sufficiently brought out by 
Gen. Goldsmid. Perhaps too much, also, is 
made of Outram’s treatment of the Bhils, 
considering how many officers have highly 
distinguished themselves by similar successful 
treatment of the wild tribes of India. As to 
Outram’s career in general, I should say it 
was a singularly fortunate one. A different 
impression is apt to be created by the number 
of quarrels in which he was engaged ; but, if 
he found people to oppose him, he also found 
as powerful persons to support him; and, if 
some people superseded him, others restored 
him or gave him higher appointments. A 
notable instance of his good fortune was 
his being appointed to the command of 
the Persian War, without having had 
military experience qualifying him for such a 
position. His fate, as compared with that of 
some Indian officers of far higher ability and 
as great deserving, was a very happy one. 
Nevertheless, he well merited his great 
success, and the story of his life is a most 
interesting and instructive one. 

ANDREW WILson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tne new edition of Mr. Eastwick's translation 
of Sadi’s Gulistan has long been desired, and, 
now that it has at leugth appeared (Triibner), 
will be welcomed by all who take any interest 
in Oriental poetry. The Gulistan is a typical 
Persian verse-book of the higher order; its 
curious medley of anecdote and aphorism, stanza 
and repartee, represents precisely the species 
of literature in which the Persian mind revels 
most enjoyingly ; it possesses all that niceness 
of expression, that curiosa verborum felicitas, 





which we prize in Horace, whose choiceness, 
perhaps, finds a parallel only in Heine and in 
the Persian poets. But, beyond this, Sadi’s 
chef dceuvre has a tone apart and above the 
works of other Persian poets. Sadi is the most 
modern (if we may use the term) of Oriental 
writers; we find him more in tune with the 
spirit of our own day; in other words, people 
felt and reasoned in very much the same 
fashion in Sadi’s thirteenth as in our nineteenth 
century. The influence of the mystic doctrines 
prevalent in Persia then as now accounts in 
great measure for the reflective turn of Sadi’s 
poems; and to the same source may perhaps be 
traced their purity in word and thought and 
their high ideal of conduct. In many respects 
they are, if not more charming, more interesting 
than Hafiz’ songs, and those who received 
Omar Khayyam’s 2ubaiyat as a new revelation 
should compare it with Sadi’s Gulistan. Mr. 
Eastwick’s is the standard translation, and, 
though it cannot rival Mr. Fitzgerald’s Omar, 
it is graceful and, withal, literal. So much of 
the beauty of Persian poetry rests in the form 
that it is seldom fair to subject it to the dis- 
advantages of a translation, in which the charm 
of the original is almost inevitably lost. In 
attempting a rhymed version Mr. Eastwick has 
increased the risk of failure; and it may be 
doubted whether it is practicable, save in very 
exceptional cases, to render Oriental poetry into 
anything but unrhymed verse, without losing 
much of that minute exactness which is 
essential to the preservation of the Eastern 
colouring. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed translation, 
however, is much above the average of such 
hazardous attempts, and has long established 
itself in a secure position as the best version of 
Sadi’s finest work. And Sadi is one of those 
few poets of the Mohammedan middle-age who 
wrote as a poet and not as a versifier, and 
thought first of his meaning and then of his 
words, and yet brought his style to a point of 
finish which was never reached by those who 
began with thinking of their words and after- 
wards sought to introduce a meaning. 


What Girls can do: a Book for Mothers and 
Daughters. By Phillis Browne. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co.) This is a very sensible and 
well-written book, and one likely to be 
extremely useful to the present generation of 
girls, most of whom, it is encouraging to note, 
are animated by a sincere desire to ‘‘ do some- 
thing.” This book seeks to direct efforts, and 
show how they can best be applied. It is 
divided into three main parts, under the heads 
of ‘*‘ Work for Duty,” ‘‘ Work for Pleasure,” 
and ** Work for Necessity.” Under the first 
head comes ‘‘ Household Work,” including 
cleaning of rooms, light laundry work, cooking, 
dressmaking, &c., all of which the author rightly 
deems a well-educated girl may, if required, 
undertake without any loss of dignity or culture. 
Some warning hints are given as to charitable 
work, which girls are advised not to undertake 
except under direction, the mischief done by 
indiscriminate alms-giving being pointed out. 
Pleasure work includes instruction in painting, 
gardening, keeping poultry, and a variety of 
methods for filling vacant hours. “ Work for 
Necessity ” gives valuable, though often it has 
to be very discouraging, advice on the subject 
of gaining a living. The various positions 
lately opened for clerks, teachers of all kinds, 
sick-nurses, &c., are discussed, and their 
advantages and disadvantages pointed out, but 
in all cases girls are advised not to try for 
appointments unless they have received suitable 
training. Literary work without some special 
vocation is discouraged ; and, in all things, the 
writer of this book counsels her young readers 
to perfect themselves in what they can do rather 
than to aim at what they cannot. 


By W. R. Morfill. 


Russia, 


(Sampson Low 





and Oo.) Mr. Morfill’s account of Russia 
forms one of the series of small volumes on 
‘* Foreign Countries and British Colonies.” He 
has evidently taken great pains to render it ag 
complete as any so brief a description of so 
immense an empire can be, not contenting 
himself with the ordinary sources of informa. 
tion, but conscientiously seeking those fountain. 
heads to which only scholars who are versed in 
Slavonic tongues have access. To give a good 
sketch of Russian history in twenty pages is 
not an easy task, but he has performed it with 
full success. His account of Polish history is 
also remarkably good ; and the chapters devoted 
to Russian and Polish literature contain a very 
great amount of trustworthy information ina 
very small compass. Sometimes, it is true, 
undue stress seems to have been laid upon 
minor points. The space allotted to Mickiewicz’s 
Konrad Wallenrod is almost as great as that 
allowed to the history of Russia during the last 
hundred years. And in speaking of the French 
invasion of Russia it seems but of little use to 
tell English readers that ‘‘ some very interesting 
papers narrating the sufferings of the Russians 
during the occupation of the French have 
appeared in the Rousski Arkhiv.’ But such 
exuberances as these are due to a fullness of 
knowledge which can scarcely be deemed a 
fault. Tho illustrations are quite unworthy of 
Mr. Morfill’s text. 


The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany. Vol. 
I. Vol. IL., Part 1. Edited by Walter Rye. 
(Norwich : Goose and Co.) Mr. Ryeisa careful 
and industrious antiquary, aud has enlisted in 
his service some of the most accomplished 
scholars of East Anglia. His publication 
differs from the Transactions of a local archaeo- 
logical society, inasmuch as one mind only is 
responsible for the contents, though they have 
proceeded from many pens. There is nothing 
like fine writing in the book; no endeavour to 
be popular at the expense of sense or fact. The 
first volume was published some time ago; the 
first partof the second has only recently appeared. 
It contains fourteen articles, almost every one 
of which is a distinct addition to our stock of 
knowledge. Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith’s 
paper on the Walloon church at Norwich 
is the most interesting in the collection. 
The history of the foreign Protestants who 
fled to our shores to escape persecution 
has yet to be written. Whoever undertakes 
the labour will find Miss Smith’s paper most 
useful. The list of foreigners at the end is very 
curious, and should be carefully examined by 
those interested in surnames. The name of 
Gaston Martineau, who had been a surgeon at 
Dieppe, appears near the end of the catalogue. 
Dr. Augustus Jessopp, whose labours on the 
historic family of Walpole have already had an 
important bearing on English history, con- 
tributes an amusing paper on ‘‘ The Wooing and 
Married Life of Elizabeth Lady L’Estrange,” 
and Mr. Edward Milligen Beloe a notably 
excellent article entitled, “Our Home in East 
Anglia;” but why does he use the corrupt 
half-Latin form Canute when he wishes to speak 
of King Cnut? And why does he so horribly 
mutilate Sir Walter Scott ? The poet wrote of 
Witikind the Waster :— 


‘¢ And he burn’d the churches, that heathen Dane, 
To light his band to their barks again.” 


Mr. Beloe, however, thinks it good to offer the 
lines to his readers in the following corrupt 
fashion :— 
‘He burned the churches, that wicked Dane, 
To light his men to their ships again.” 

We wonder when it will cease to be necessary 
to tell people that there is no need of their 
lighting up their own prose with purple patches 
from the poets, but that if they do so it 1s 10° 
cumbent upon them to give what the poet 
wrote, and not a hash—part one thing and part 
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another. There is a note on “The Squire 
Papers ’—certain documents said to relate to 
Cromwell and the Civil War time (see Carlyle’s 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, ed. 1857, 
yol. i., p. 355). It is very short, but it adds 
materially to the mass of evidence already 
gathered together, which proves almost to 
demonstration that these papers are not relics 
of the times to which they profess to relate. 


Précis of Official Papers. Session 1880- 
PartI. (W.H. Allen andCo.) This consider- 
able volume, clearly printed and handsomely 
bound, contains the substance of all the official 
documents presented to Parliament during tho 
past year. As the parts appeared monthly, 
they obtained the goneral consensus of approval 
which they deserved. In its present form, the 
publication will be an invaluable addition to the 
libraries of all who take an interest in public 
affairs. Few have hitherto had the opportunity 
of studying the activity of the press that may 
be called public in the truest sense. For Blue- 
books generally are too dry and too large, while 
newspapers are too busy in giving us some- 
thing new or something clever. We are glad 
to be able to add that the Index to the complete 
yolume, upon which half its utility for refer- 
ence depends, leaves nothing to be desired 
either for accuracy or fullness. All we miss is 
some sort of preface describing the nature of 
the various classes of documents here analysed. 
The ordinary public, we feel sure, have no 
knowledge of what a ‘‘ command paper” means, 
or how important_and even interesting its con- 
tents may be. 


A Popular History of the Grammar School of 
Queen Elizabeth at Heath, near Halifax. By 
Thomas Cox, M.A. (Halifax: King.) When 
the monks went out the schoolmasters came in. 
There were schools of grammar connected with 
the monasteries too many to mention—indeed, 
it is probable that there was hardly one of the 
older foundations which had not something of 
the sort belonging to it; yet it is nevertheless 
true that, with exceptions too trifling to mention, 
the grammar schools of England owe their 
origin to the great desire for knowledge which 
sprang into being in the sixteenth century. 
Dugdale and his continuators have made it 
possible for us to know something about nearly 
every one of the houses of religion, but we have 
had no similar book about our grammar schools. 
We do not forget Nicholas Carlisle’s Concise 
Description, but it is of little value; concise 
to a fault where information is wanted, few 
books are more discursive when useless know- 
ledge is to be conveyed. Though we have no 
book dealing properly with the schools of 
England as a whole, we have several most 
useful school-histories, and the head-master of 
Heath has added a useful volume to the number. 
It is not prettily ‘‘ got up,” and the photographs 
might have been left out with advantage; but 
the letterpress, which is after all the main thing, 
is thoroughly good. The only fault we have to 
find is that certain bits of Latin are given in 
their contracted form when they would have 
been far more readable if printed at length. It 
ls important to give the Latin of charters and 
other mediaeval documents exactly as it was 
Written, for doubts may often arise as to what 
the true form of a word is; but there can hardly 
bea doubt as to the interpretation of a legal 
paper of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. 

oX gives useful biographical details of several 
of the masters, and some very full lists of 
scholars. These things will be useful to many 
Who have no special interest in school-history. 
Notwithstanding the way in which population 
shifts in these days, it will be found on exami- 
uation that among the nineteenth-century 
pupils there is an overwhelming majority of old 

orkshire names. 





Paul and Co.) The very miscellaneous nature 
of these poems makes it somewhat difficult to 
review them, it being manifestly impossible to 
grasp the intention and appreciate the execution 
of all with the thoroughness that would be com- 
paratively easy if one had to deal only with 
some. Mrs. Horace Dobell has not published 
in haste. She has waited, if anything, too 
long—too long only because it is such a body of 
verse that is now at once given to the public. 
Better, however, to have to make complaint of 
over-much substance than to have to make com- 
plaint of too scanty fare; the former is, at all 
events, but an insignificant mistake. And it is 
easy to recognise in these very various poems— 
some of which are graceful narratives, others 
spirited appeals, and others thoughtful reflec- 
tions—the evidence of a refined and varied 
mental life furnishing naturally many themes 
and much material for poetical uses. Some of 
these poems, and some which we confess we 
like the best, in their ensemble, though not 
always in their details, are personal poems; 
such is the Farewell to Odsey—a pathetic reverie 
over an old and beautiful home—and such, we 
take it, more than one of the poems written 
“by lamplight, in a London library,” and full 
of the associations which that library and its 
tenants recal. But Mrs. Dobell has not been 
mistaken in giving an important place in her 
book to the story of Hthelstone, for not only is 
the tale well told, but the verses abound in facile 
melody. Altogether, it would be a mistake 
not to extend a welcome to such a body of 
graceful and refined poetry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE volume of Clerical Reminiscences which has 
recently been published under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘ Senex,” and has interested a large circle of 
readers through the freshness of its anecdotes, 
is now stated to have been written by the Rev. 
Josiah Bateman. Mr. Bateman held for several 
years the vicarage of Margate, but has for some 
time past been Rector of Southchurch, near 
Southend. Many of the anecdotes in his work 
are connected with Kent and the diocesan who 
rules the larger part of the county. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLAcKETT will shortly 
publish a new work, in two volumes, by Lord 
William Lennox, called Plays, Players, and 
Playhouses at Home and Abroad ; with Anecdotes 
of the Drama and the Stage. The same pub- 
lishers have just ready a new story, entitled 
Missing ! by Mary Cecil Hay, the author of Old 
Myddleton’s Money. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. will publish 
next week the first volume of Mr. D. C. 
Boulger’s /Zistory of China. 


Mr. RYE means to work further at his Chaucer 
pedigree, and has kindly promised to draw up 
for the Chaucer Society a large table, pedigree- 
wise, of all the old Chaucers yet known. 


WE have just received the programme of the 
‘Fourth General Meeting of the American 
Library Association,’ which was to be held at 
Washington and Baltimore on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of this week. The 
Association was to be received on Thursday 
evening by the President of the United States ; 
and on Friday was to visit the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore by invitation of its 
President. "We may congratulate the American 
librarians on the very full and excellent list 
of papers to be read. 


AT the last meeting of the London Association 
of Correctors of the Press on T'ebruary 7, a 
recent correspondence in the Athenaeum on the 
relations between authors and printers’ readers 
was brought forward in a short paper by the 
treasurer, Mr. George Chaloner, I'.C.S. An 
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animated discussion ensued, in which several 








readers of great experience took part; and, 
though no formal resolutions were proposed, 
the sense of the meeting was pretty plainly 
expressed. The speakers fully endorsed the 
doctrines laid down in the paper—namely (1), 
that the reader is the servant not of the author, 
but of the master printer, who pays him to find 
out the errors of compositors in putting MS. 
into type; (2) that it is the reader’s duty not to 
look for authors’ mistakes, but if he observes 
any he may ‘‘query” them. Even this, how- 
ever, is beyond the strict line of the duty for 
which he is paid; (3) that the reader ought not 
toj rectify authors’ errors on his own responsi- 
bility, except in rare cases of emergency, 
because he thereby makes himself an un- 
authorised agent, running his employer’s 
customer into expense without his knowledge 
or sanction. 


Tue character of Job Thornberry, who 
acquired wealth and distinction as a manufac- 
turer in Lancashire, and lived to see his son a 
devoted sympathiser with Tractarianism, will 
be remembered by many readers of Endymion. 
The name of the shrewd man of business is 
another of the things which Lord Beaconsfield 
has borrowed from those who went before him. 
Job Thornberry is the name of the honest 
tradesman in George Colman’s play of John Bull, 
who differs from the creation of the novelist in 
that his troubles come to him through his 
daughter and not through his son. 


Ar the special request of Mr. Gladstone, a 
new edition is about to be published of Systems 
of Land Tenure in Various Countries, being a 
series of essays published under the sanction of 
the Cobden Club, and edited by Mr. J. W. 
Probyn. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and 
Co. are the publishers. 


Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Co. will shortly 
publish a volume of essays entitled Highteenth- 
Century Studies, by Mr. Francis Hitchman, 
author of The Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 


M. Utzyssze Robert has brought out, 
in a finely printed quarto of 330 pages, 
the sixth-century Latin translation of the 
Pentateuch contained in the Codex Lug- 
dunensis—the famous MS. of which a portion 
was purloined by Libri from the Lyons 
Library, and recently restored by Lord Ash- 
burnham. The edition consists of a printed 
facsimile, a printed text with the parallel 
Septuagint version, and a very elaborate Intro- 
duction, in which the palaeographical, philo- 
logical, and {critical features of the text are fully 
dealt with. 


Tu authorities of the Strassburg University 
Library have offered the Swiss I*ederation the 
opportunity of purchasing a number of valuable 
documents bequeathed to the library by a 
member of the family of Schauenberg. They 
consist principally of notes and plans which 
were drawn up for the Bern Council of War 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
and contain a large quantity of useful and 
hitherto unknown material for Swiss history 
during the period of the struggle with France. 
They will probably be bought for the Stadt- 
bibliothek of Bern. The Strassburg University 
Library also possesses, from the same source, 
the letters which General von Schauenberg 
wrote out of Switzerland, but the authorities 
are not inclined to part with the originals in 
this case. 


Tne revised! Federal Constitution of Switzer- 
land takes the legislation concerning Urheber- 
recht (rights of authors and original inventors) 
from the cantons, and gives it into the hand of 
the Confederation. The Swiss Department of 
Trade and Agriculture has drawn up a Bill for 
the protection of literary and artistic property, 
and has laid it before a special commission of 





|experts for examination and advice. 
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commission includes two members of the 
Nationalrath, Herr Weber, of Solothurn, and 
M. Pictet, of Geneva ; the Federal Judge Bliisi ; 
Profs. A. von Orelli and Rambeit, of Ziirich, 
and Hilty, of Bern; Herr Stehlin-Burckhardt, 
President of the Swiss Association of Painters 
and Sculptors; Musikdirektor Munsinger, of 
Bern ; the architect, A. Koch, of Ziirich; and 
two publishers, M. Sandoz, of Neuchatel, and 
R. Schmid, of the firm of Dalp, in Bern. The 
new law will come forward for debate in the 
Federal Assembly in June. 


A NEw fortnightly Review of literature, art, 
music, and the dramais appearing in New York 
under the title of The Critic. Among the con- 
tributors are Messrs. C. D. Warner, S. H. Gav, 
Walt Whitman, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stod- 
dard, R. W. Gilder, and Miss Kate Field. 


Tne Hamburgische Correspondent completed 
on December 31, 1880, its 150th year. A 
jubilee number has appeared, the contents of 
which were taken from old issues ; and some 
numbersof singular interest, dating from the last 
and the beginning of the present century, have 
been reproduced. In the last ‘‘ Festnummer ” 
the history of the starting and the various 
vicissitudes of the Correspondent are retold in 
an interesting manner. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on the 22nd ult., reports in con- 
nexion with The Merchant of Venice were pre- 
sented from the following departments :—Shak- 
spere’s Play-craft, by Mr. J. A. Sanders; 
Plants and Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw; Satire 
and Irony, by Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A. A paper 
on ‘The Quality of Mercy,” from the Univer- 
sity Magazine of January 1880, which had been 
road before the New Shakspere Society on 
November 14, 1879, by the author of ‘‘ Home 
Side of a Scientific Mind,” was read, and formed 
the basis of a discussion on the characters of 
“ Shylock ” and “ Portia.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE has, through Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte, given the New Shakspere Society a 
suggestion as to the meaning of one of Shak- 
spere’s words. Iago sneers at the military 
knowledge of his supplanter, Cassio, and calls 
the latter 

“, . . A fellow 
That never set a sjuwadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster ” (Othello, I. i, 22), 


Mr. P. A. Daniel, on this, noted that, as Florio in 
1611 said squédra or squadron meant “‘ properly 
a part of a companie of souldiers of twentie or 
fiue and twentie, whose cheefe is a Corporall,”’ 
Shakspere may, in the instance above, have 
used squadron *‘in the sense of the smallest 
company, commanded by the lowest officer, and 
have placed it in Iago’s mouth to give additional 
point to that villain’s contemptuous estimate of 
Cassio’s soldiership”: see New Shakspere 
Society’s 7'ransactions, 1877-79, p. 103, where 
Mr. Furnivall adds that the word here is 
but a ‘‘ squad.” (We noted this at the time, 
AcADEMY, September 1, 1877.) Mr. Glad- 
stone now adds‘ that, as the root of the 
word is the Latin quadrare, from quatuor, 
the squadron was clearly the fourth part of a 
company, like the modern “ section,” still under 
the command of a corporal, so that Florio’s 
‘‘companie” would consist of eighty or one 
hundred men, as it often does still. ‘Che squadron 
thus compares with our “quarter,” the Latin 
quadrans, a farthing, or fourth-ing, ‘‘ qguadro, 
quarta pars anni, French trimestre,’ ‘‘ quadra, 
quartier de pain,” &c, All we can say is that, 
if the meaning given by Mr. Daniel and Mr. 
Gladstone to Iago’s squadron is not right, it 
ought to be, so well does it suit the spirit of the 
passage in which it occurs. And, with the 
other contemporary authorities—Fenton, Barrett, 
&c.—cited by Mr. Daniel, we think no one need 





hesitate to accept a ‘‘corporal’s squad” as the 
equivalent of ‘‘ his Moorship’s ancient’s”” gird- 
ing term. 


We have received Lrocecdings of the Dublin 
Mansion House Relief Committee, 1880 (Dublin : 
Browne and Nolan); New Guide to Modern 
French Conversation, by V. de Fivas, tweuty- 
ninth edition, thoroughly revised (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.); Ali Round the Year: 
Verses from Sky Farm, by E. and D. R. Goodale 
(New York: Putnam’s Sons); Poems for the 
Periol, by Heone, ed. the Rev. H. Reid 
(Irvine: Murchland); Cries in a Crisis, by 
R. A. Macfie (Stanford); The Miracles of Our 
Lord explained to Country Children, by the 
Rev. S. C. Malan (G. Bell and Sons); 4 
Modern Babylon, by Leonard Lloyd, second 
edition (Remington); The Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide, 1881 (Bosworth); The Royal 
Supremacy historically examined, by the Rev. 
I’, King (Parker); Vheismus und Pantheismus, 
von Dr. W. Deisenberg (Wien: Faesy) ; 
National and International Currency, by J. 
Hector (P. S. King); Zhe Ornaments Rubrick : 
its History and Meaning (Parker) ; &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


PoLITICAL economy is well represented in 
the magazines for February. To the Fort- 
nightly Mr. Cliffe Leslie contributes an auto- 
biographical sketch of M. de Lavergne, happily 
illustrated both with personal details and with 
reflections upon provincial France. This is 
immediately followed by a paper upon ‘‘ Small 
Farmers in South-western France” by the 
Rey. Wentworth Webster, which may be 
strongly recommended to those who prefer facts 
to theories. The writer not only possesses a 
long personal knowledge of the country, but he 
has sought to gather information widely. He 
is emphatic in describing the high degree of 
material prosperity attained by the Basque 
peasants. He bears witness to the readiness 
with which they have adopted agricultural 
machinery and new breeds of cattle. But he 
insists that their; social condition is mainly 
determined by the fact that they keep down 
their own numbers by emigration. In Mr. 
Webster’s opinion, “ emigration is everywhere 
a necessary concomitant of prosperous peasant 
farming.” Though he quotes other cases in 
support of this proposition, we are by no means 
sure that it is of universal application. The 
Contemporary has an article by Mr. J. A. Farrer 
upon “The Failure of Free Contract in 
Ireland,’ which should rather run, ‘‘ The 
Failure of the Theory of Free Contract.” Mr. 
Farrer might have made even more than he 
has done out of the analogy of the Indian rent 
law. Mr. John Rae writes about the Katheder- 
Socialisten, or “‘ Socialists of the Chair.” What 
he says is valuable, but it might have been 
conveyed in a more interesting form and with 
less of dogmatism. The new school of political 
economy has a future before it in this country 
as wellas in Germany; and Mr. Rae does not 
help much to determine its position, except 
as bearing upon practical politics. 


By far the most noteworthy literary paper in 
the Fortnightly is one by Mr. Swinburne on 
Tennyson and Musset, in which, in addition 
to giving us an ingenious comparison between 
Mr. Robert Browning and M. Leconte de Lisle, 
he contrives to produce a pretty exhaustive 
criticism of the two poets whose names are at 
the head of the article. It seems to be his 
admiration for Mr. Tennyson’s lately published 
poem of Rizpah that has urged Mr. Swinburne 
into elaborate discussion of the works of the 
writer generally. He would have called Mr. 


Browning the most pathetic of living poets 
before Lizpah was published, and Pompilia 
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would have justified him; but he holds that 
there are certain notes in Rizpah, “ bi-sexual,” 
establishing the womanliness as well as the 
mauliness of a great poet in his love of and 
thought for little children. ‘‘ Not even Victor 
Hugo himself has ever touched the very deepest 
and finest chord of the human spirit with a 
diviner power, a more God-like strength of 
tenderness, than Mr. Tennyson has touched it 
here.” The paper contains some extremely 
cogent criticism of Jn Memoriam and of the 
Idylis of the King. Mr. Swinburne does not 
quite appreciate the virtues of the Prince 
Consort or the ‘‘anti-Gallican cackle” of the 
Laureate. In Alfred de Musset’s work, Mr, 
Swinburne gives a great place to his prose, 
Musset “‘ died before his timein spirit.” It had 
long been evident that the once exquisite poet 
‘*n’avait plus rien dans le ventre.” Heine 
‘*might have added the remark that never did 
poet come so soon to the proverbial ‘ bottom of 
his bag.’” The whole article, whatever be its 
defects, is a wonderful instance of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s possession of the truest and most 
thoughtful critical power, combined with an 
instinctive delight in uttering warmly the 
praises of ‘“‘his masters and his peers.” The 
presence of this delight is a note of true 
criticism. 

Tne Cornhill Magazine has an article on 
*‘George Eliot” (without which, indeed, no 
periodical is nowadays complete) in which 
the writer happily remarks that George Eliot’s 
favourite theme is ‘‘the woman in need of a 
confessor,” and her weakness lies in the fact 
that ‘‘she takes the point of view of the con- 
fessor rather than the artist.” A paper on 
‘The Origin of London” gives a very clear 
and extremely readable account of the historical 
causes which have rolled into one a commercial 
seaport and an administrative capital, so as to 
make of London the largest city in the world. 
There is also an excellent paper on ‘‘ Voltaire 
and Shakespeare,” which traces how Voltaire 
first introduced Shakspere to the French, and 
himself imitated him, till finally, alarmed at the 
growing enthusiasm and jealous for the honour 
of the French classics, among whom he no doubt 
ranked himself, Voltaire turned round upon 
his former idol and attempted to overthrow 
him. The story not only formsa curious chapter 
in literary history, but also illustrates the 
moral and intellectual character of Voltaire. 


THE Journal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion for February has an article upon ‘‘ Hindu 
Schools’ which deserves attention. The system 
of education in India has hitherto been treated 
too much as a department of the Administration. 
All schools are classed either as ‘‘ Government” 
or as ‘‘aided.” The Government schools are 
doubtless the more efficient, but their cost is 
sometimes extravagant, and their total number 
is necessarily limited. The aided schools may 
be subdivided into those supported mainly by 
missionary societies and those supported 
mainly by local native effort. The last are 
known in Madras as ‘‘ Hindu schools.” Both 
these classes of aided schools are beginning to 
complain that they are handicapped in the 
competition with the Government schools, which 
possess advantages in money, in prestige, aud 
in the status of theirteachers. It would appear 
that a reconsideration of the whole question 
presses most in the Madras Presidency. 


Tue December number of the Monatsschrift 
Jiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums 
contains a new explanation of Psa. xxxvi., au 
that for January a paper on the influence of 
the ideas of Isaiah ii. on the literature of the 
close of the Exile and a still later period, both 
by the editor, Dr. Griit7s Notes from the Munich 
Library (on Minchath Yehuda) and a continua- 
tion of a series on the Tosefta are also contained 
in the January number. 
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OBITUARY. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Tue old, inevitable commonplace of death 
repeats itself; another voice silent for ever; 
another face veiled by the shadow. That a 
man of fourscore and six years should prove 
mortal does not carry surprise to any heart. 
Yet the event, always uniform in certain super- 
ficial incidents, varies to the spiritual eyes 
as much as sunsets vary in their fiery 
intensities, or solemn splendours, or calm 
acquiescence of decline. Had we among us 
one of such visionary faculty as William Blake 
in his lucid moods, a veritable seer, to represent 
the reality of what has happened, he would show 
us no poor worn-out body on its bier, but a 
dead prophet whose venerable form is still 
instinct with miraculous power—a prophet who 
was also a pilgrim, his pilgrim staff now laid 
along, having ended his wayfaring and finished 
his course; nor should we be unaware of 
spiritual presences at the head and feet, sorrow- 
ing, yet fervently aspiring. : 

Carlyle’s prime infiuence was a religious one ; 
he was a preacher before he was a critic or an 
historian. James Carlyle, one of ‘‘ the fighting 
masons of Ecclefechan,”’ not only could lay the 
stones straight and firm, but, as a member of 
the Relief Church, had doubtless a Scottish 
clearness and vigour in matters of the faith, 
and, we are informed, loved to read old books 
which told of Reformation times and the deeds 
of the Covenanters. It was intended that 
Thomas, his eldest son, should be a minister of 
the Church. A brilliant French critic has 
called Carlyle a Puritan, and Carlyle himself 
described Puritanism as ‘“‘the last of our 
Heroisms.” His heritage of faith was indeed 
transformed, but it was never cast away. To 
view life, at times sadly, at times sternly, and 
always seriously, is the Puritan habit, and it 
was Carlyle’s, only relieved by the sudden 
tenderness of his heart, and by his humour as 
an artist, often almost Aristopkanic, before 
which the whole world would appear in a 
moment as a huge farce-tragedy. To bear 
about with us an abiding sense of the infinite 
issues of human existence is a part of Puritan- 
ism. Poor, indeed, is this little life of man for 
pleasure or for pride; yet of measureless worth, 
since heaven and hell environ it. Each deed, 
each moment is related to Eternity. God and 
the devil, one at odds with the other, are not 
names, but terrible realities; righteousness 
and sin stand apart from one another by the 
whole diameter. On whose side does each of us 
find himself? The many are foolish, slumber- 
ing and sleeping, hearing no cry in the night. 
The wise are few, ever ready, with the loins girt 
and the lamp lit. 

But Puritanism, in its desire to fortify the 
moral will, contracts the sensibilities, im- 
poverishes the affections, averts its gaze from 
half of nature and of human life. How is one 
of stormy sensibility, to whom all of life is dear, 
an artist and a poet, a lover of beauty, a lover 
of strength even when ill-regulated, full of 
tenderness, pity, wrath; full also, in this new 
century, of new aspiring thoughts and impulses 
of revolt—how is such an one to be a Puritan ? 
by his twenty-first year it had become clear to 
Carlyle that if he were to be a preacher he must 
Preach another gospel than that of the Presby- 
terian Kirk. And in due time the authentic 
Voice, calling him to be ‘‘a writer of books,” 
stew audible. He must preach, if at all, 
through literature. 

_ broad way in literature for men of 
Passionate temper had been opened by Byron. 
His Victories had followed one another so 
tilliantly, so rapidly, that only one other 
career seemed like his—that of Napoleon. He 
ad revolted against a society of decencies and 
Tespectability, of social hypocrisies, and moral 
tant; and with that revolt Carlyle sympathised. 





He had known the fever of a deep unrest; he 
had been miserable among negations and extinct 
faiths ; with such unrest, such misery, Carlyle 
was not unacquainted. In Byron he recognised 
a certain desperate sincerity, underlying all 
superficial insincerities. Yet for one who had 
learnt that ‘‘ man’s chief end is to glorify God,” 
who had heard of obedience to a divine will, of 
service to a divine King, Byron’s egoistic revolt, 
though of service as a protest against the false, 
seemed to go but a little way towards attaining 
the liberty of true spiritual manhood. Is no 
better way possible? Is a religious freedom 
unattainable ? Is it possible to be “a clear and 
universal man,” and at the same time a man of 
faith? Carlyle, like Teufelsdréckh, closed his 
Byron; like Teufelsdrickh, he opened his 
Goethe. And in Goethe he found his own prob- 
lem and the problem of his time solved. ‘The 
question,” he writes in his essay on Goethe’s 
works, ‘‘ Can man still live in devougness, yet 
without blindness or contraction; in unconquer- 
able steadfastness for the right, yet without 
tumultuous exasperation against the wrong ; an 
antique worthy, yet with the expansion and 
increased endowment of a modern ? is no longer 
a question, but has become a certainty and 
ocularly visible fact.” 

Puritanism had said ‘Live resolutely for 
God in what is good,” but Puritanism had nar- 
rowed the meaning of the word ‘‘ good” as 
Carlyle henceforth could not narrow it; 
Puritanism had renounced the experiment 
of entering the kingdom of heaven other- 
wise than maimed and blind. Goethe 
said, ‘‘ Live resolutely a complete human life, 
in what is good and true, in the whole of 
things”—Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren  resolut 
zu leben. So the seriousness which is at the 
heart of Puritanism might grow large, and free, 
and beautiful. What Carlyle wrote of Goethe 
was not the mere expression of a literary judg- 
ment; he wrote with the sense that it was 
Goethe who had made it possible for him to 
live. He did not approach Goethe, like poor 
Sterling, with questions as to his classification 
—Was Goethe a Pagan, or a Christian? a 
Pantheist, or perchance a ‘‘ Pot-theist” ? He 
found, or thought he found, in Goethe a com- 
plete, heroic, modern man. ‘‘Carlyle break- 
fasted with me,” wrote Crabb Robinson in 1832, 


“and I had an interesting morning with him. 
. . . His voice and manner, and even the style of 
his conversation, are those of a religious zealot, 
and he keeps up that character in his declamations 
against the anti-religious. And yet, if not the god 
of his idolatry, at least he has a priest and prophet 
of his church in Goethe, of whose profound wisdom 
he speaks like an enthusiast. But for him, Carlyle 
says, he should not now be alive. He owes everything 
to him!” 


Those were happy days in the moorland solitude 
of Craigenputtoch, when, having conquered the 
egoistic despair of youth, and found in renun- 
clation and a wise limited activity his ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Yea,” Carlyle moved with a tree, 
courageous step through untrodden regions of 
literature, and was for a time a prophet of joy 
andhope. He talked to De Quincey of founding 
a ** Misanthropic Society,” its members uniting 
to “hurl forth their defiance, pity, expostula- 
tion over the whole universe, civil, literary, 
and religious.” But in truth he was no Timon ; 
around him was the solitude which nourished 
his soul— 

‘a solitude altogether Druidical—grim hills ten- 
anted chiefly by wild grouse, tarns and brooks that 
have soaked and slumbered unmolested since the 
deluge of Noah, and nothing to disturb you with 
speech, except Arcturus and Orion, and the Spirit 
of Nature, in the heaven and in the earth, as it 
manifests itself in anger or love, and utters its 
inexplicable tidings, unheard by the mortal ear.” 


But, adds this misanthrope, ‘‘the misery is 
the almost total want of colonists.” Yet, when 





he returned to his fireside, there was sufficient 
human society in the wife, whose “soft invin- 
cibility, capacity of discernment, and noble 
loyalty of heart” were to stand him in stead 
during forty years; in her, and in that pile 
upon his library table, eyed with the pride of a 
young literary athlete—“ such a quantity of 
German periodicals and mystic speculation, 
embosomed in plain Scottish Peat-moor, being 
nowhere else that I know of to be met with.” 

In full manhood, and with none of the edges 
of his individuality worn away, Carlyle removed 
in 1834 from the solitude with society of 
Craigenputtoch to the society with deeper 
solitude of London. His experiment of public 
lectures, though deeply interesting to those who 
were present (and they, if few—sometimes one 
hundred—were a fit audience), could not please 
himself. One constitutionally shy and nervous 
finds his bodily presence a slight but difficult 
barrier between his spirit and the spirits on 
which his influence should play; moreover, 
from the time a course was announced till it 
was finished, we are told, Carlyle scarcely 
slept. The American Ticknor, who found the 
lecture impressive and picturesque, saw before 
him ‘rather a small, spare, ugly Scotchman, 
with a strong accent.” And even his warm- 
hearted friend Harriet Martineau, to whom 
Carlyle’s rugged face appeared always “ steeped 
in genius,” had her courage dashed by the 
lecturer’s evident anxiety and distress: 
‘“*Yellow as a guinea, with downcast eyes, 
broken speech at the beginning, and fingers 
which nervously picked at the desk before him, 
he could not tor a moment be supposed to 
enjoy his own effort.” After the fourth annual 
experiment it became clear that thenceforward 
Thomas Carlyle was to be, if anything, what 
he names himself in his Petition on the Copy- 
right Bill, ‘‘ a writer of books.” 

In temperament Carlyle differed widely from 
his master, Goethe. When he came from his 
Northern solitude to London his age was the 
same as that of Goethe in the year of his return 
from Italy to Weimar. In solitude or congenial 
society, freed from the multifarious cares of a 
great public servant, delivering his heart from 
the exaltation of an ideal passion which could 
not transform itself into duty and happiness nor 
into creative activity, surrounded by the marble 
aristocracy of antique art, Goethe in Rome 
attained a serenity of vision and a compre- 
hensive definiteness of purpose which some have 
described as resulting in a refroidissement of his 
genius. Carlyle, combative as a son of one of 
‘*the fighting masons of Ecclefechan” must 
needs be, with stormy sensitiveness pained by 
all the griefs and wrongs and follies of the 
time, lost such serenity as had been his in his 
moorland home, saw in tempestuous vision the 
old Puritan conflict between the powers of hell 
and heaven renewing itself in our modern 
world, and could not choose but show forth 
his vision, announce the woes that were 
coming on the earth, and declare, to those who 
had ears to hear, the all-but impossible way 
of salvation for society. ‘‘The savageness 
which has come to be a main characteristic of 
this singular man is, in my opinion,” wrote 
Harriet Martineau, ‘‘a mere expression of his 
intolerable sympathy with the suffering.” 
Goethe’s wide and luminous view is, like that 
of Shakspere in his last period, a gazing down 
upon human life from some clear outpost on 
the heights. Carlyle, with marred visage and 
rent prophetic robe, is hurtled hither and 
thither in the tumult of the throng. It is for 
his fellows that he enters the tumult; for his 
own part, could he but stand alone, his feet 
are established on a rock. 

l’rom the prophets we do not get the axiomata 
media of wise living, individual or social. They 
tell of righteousness, mercy, and judgment to 
come. Others of trained intelligence must 
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apply their doctrine to life. Carlyle helped to 
make us feel that the issues of our time for evil 
or for good are momentous; that the chasm 
between truth and falsehood, between right and 
wrong, is sheer and of infinite depth; that all 
things do not of necessity tend from bad to 
good; that, on the contrary, bad often grows to 
worse ; that a nation, by faithlessness and folly, 
may indeed go straight to the devil; that each 
bit of needful work done soundly, honestly, 
contributes to avert that catastrophe. This 
was an awakening piece of nineteenth-century 
prophecy. But how to find the truth? how to 
distinguish, in the complex material of life, 
between yood and evil? how to attain the 
right ? Worship of heroes (sometimes of ques- 
tionable heroism), government by the Best (but 
where to find them”), drilling of Democracy 
(which will surely drill itself in the only effect- 
ual ways)—these suggestions did not greatly 
serve to make our path clear. The patient in- 
tellect of man had pursued other methods 
leading to other results. These were indig- 
nantly exploded by our transcendental prophet 
as the manufacture of logic-mills, fragments of 
the Dismal Science, leavings of the Pig Phil- 
osophy, wisdom of National Palaver, and such 
like. Happily, it was among the elemental 
forces of individual character that Carlyle 
wrought with chief power; his influence, there- 
fore, without losing its virtue, could submit to 
manifold transformations. Many a democrat 
will acknowledge Carlyle’s influence as having 
inspired his conduct with faithfulness and 
courage. Many a Utilitarian will confess that 
the reviler of the Pig Philosophy has been his 
chief spiritual master. 

Carlyle’s transcendentalism was part of the 
spirit of his time, part of the reaction moral, 
intellectual, and imaginative against the 
eighteenth century. The Carlylean transcen- 
dentalism derived its unique character from 
the Scottish Peat-moor, ‘‘ Druidical Solitude,” 
‘* speech only of Arcturus, Orion, and the Spirit 
of Nature” —from these mingling with influences 
from that pile of ‘‘German periodicals and 
mystic speculation ” upon his library table. He 
needed a vast background, Immensities, Eterni- 
ties, through which might wander ‘ the passion- 
winged ministers of thought,” Wonder, and Awe, 
and Adoration. But in the foreground of clear 
perception and sane activity, all was limited, 
definite, concrete. I'rom Goethe he had learnt, 
what, indeed, his own shrewd Scottish head 
could well confirm, that to drift nowhither in 
the Inane is not the highest destiny of a human 
creature ; that, on the contrary, all true expan- 
sion comes through limitation, all true freedom 
through obedience. Hence the rule, ‘‘ Do the 
work that lies nearest to your hand;” hence 
the preciousness of any fragment of living 
reality, any atom of significant fact. If Carlyle 
Was a mystic, he was a mystic in the service of 
what is real and positive. Still the little 
illuminated spot on which men toil and strive, 
and love and sorrow, was environed, for 
Carlyle’s imagination, by the Immensities ; the 
day, so bright and dear, wherein men serve 
or sin, was born from a deep Eternity which 
swiftly calls it back, engulphs it. From which 
contrast between the great and the little, the 
transitory and the eternal, spring many sudden 
surprises of humour and of pathos, which at 
length cease to surprise, and grow but too 
familiar to the reader of Carlyle. 

To History, the region of positive, concrete 
fact, his mind gravitated. As a critic of litera- 
ture he had done signal service by showing 
that a passionate sympathy is often needful to 
attain the ends of justice. The essays on Burns 
and Johnson are illuminated by fine intelligence, 
yet less by intelligence than by pity, reverence, 
and love. While scornfully intolerant of dilet- 
tantism and “the poor line Arts” founded on 
unyeracity, Carlyle had done much to introduce 





into England the Continental feeling for art and 
the artist as important factors in human society ; 
but the art of which he spoke must be one 
founded on true insight into man’s life and 
genuine belief; the artist must possess some- 
thing more than manipulative dexterity; he 
must be in some measure a vates, whose con- 
scious activity has, underlying it, a deep, 
unconscious energy. As a literary critic, 
Carlyle was sometimes perverse; he missed 
proportions; now and again he would resolutely 
invert things, and hold them up to mockery, 
in grotesque disarray. A certain leaven of 
Puritanism made him impatient of some harm- 
less wiles and graceful pastimes of ‘‘the poor 
Fine Arts.” 

A poet of our century, who was also one of 
its most admirable prose writers, has told in 
verse the reproof which he received as rhymer 
from ‘‘ Clio, the strong-eyed Muse.” History 
pleased Carlyle, for its matter is robust, and yet 
it may be steeped in sentiment. What he could 
not endure was to attenuate history to a theory, 
or to relegate its living, breathing actors to a 
classification. He would fain lift up a piece of 
the past whole and unbroken, as a fragment of 
veritable human experience, with its deep inarti- 
culate suggestions to the conscience and the will. 
Nothing should be lost, except what is unvital, 
mere wrappage and encumbrance of history. 
Working as an artist, with an idea of the whole, 
and a genius for distinguishing essentials from 
non-essentials in the myriad of details, the his- 
torian must attempt the almost impossible feat of 
rivalling reality, of presenting things in suc- 
cession so that they may live in the imagination 
as simultaneous, since once they were so in 
fact; of presenting a series so that it may be 
recognised as a group. Much that is character- 
istic in Carlyle’s work as historian has its origin 
in the marvellously quick and keen glance of 
his eye, his power of reading off some minute 
visible incident into its invisible meaning, and 
thus interpreting character by picturesque signs 
and symbols, together with the studiously 
elaborated style which quickens and exalts the 
reader’s sensitiveness almost to the point of 
disease, playing upon every nerye-centre with 
snapping sparks of a new kind of electricity, 
until he tingles between pleasure and pain. 
The strain in Carlyle’s writing is caused by his 
desperate resolve to produce in narrative, which, 
as he says, is linear, the effect of action, which 
is solid. ‘‘Itis notin acted as it is in written 
History: actual events are nowise so simply 
related to each other as parent and offspring 
are; every single event is the offspring not of 
one but of all other events, prior or contempo- 
raneous, and will in its turn combine with all 
others to give birth to new: it is an ever-living, 
ever-working Chaos of Being, wherein shape 
after shape bodies itself forth from innumerable 
elements.” In other writers we may read more 
correctly the causes and the effects of the 
French Revolution. If we would enter the 
suck of the maélstrom and explore its green- 
glimmering terror we must accompany Carlyle. 

From the work which endures our thoughts 
return to the man whom we have lost. To 
the spiritual eye a prophet and a pilgrim; 
but perhaps, more than all else, a soldier 
—the last in our time of the Ironsides. His 
heart, a well-spring of living tenderness; his 
pity, fine and piercing; his laughter, sudden 
and deep, at times even stupendous. Yet his 
best praise is that of a plain and faithful 
soldier in the warfare of man’s life, and more 
particularly of life in this our century. We 
would turn away to our own toil and strife with 
a courageous thought, as he would bid us were 
it possible, and it cannot be better uttered than 
in words of his: ‘‘ He that has an eye and a 
heart can even now say, Why should I falter ? 
Light has come into the world; to such as love 
Light, and as Light must be loved, with a 








boundless all-doing, all-enduring love. For 
the rest, let that vain struggle to read the 
mystery of the Infinite ceaso to harass us. It 
is a mystery which, through all ages, we shall 
only read here a line of, there another line of, 
Do we not already know that the name of the 
Infinite is Goop, is Gop? Here on earth we 
are as Soldiers, fighting in a foreign land; that 
understand not the plan of the campaign, and 
have no need to understand it; seeing well what 
is at our hand to be done. Let us do it like 
Soldiers, with submission, with courage, with a 
heroic joy. ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.’ Behind us, be- 
hind each one of us, lie Six Thousand Years of 
human effort, human conquest; before us is 
the boundless Time, with its as yet uncreated 
and unconquered Continents and Eldorados, 
which we, even we, have to conquer, to create; 
and from the bosom of Eternity there shine for 
us celestial guiding stars.” 
Epwarp DowDEn, 





HENRY NICOL. 


By the death of Henry Nicol at Algiers, on 
January 30 last, England has lost its first 
Romance and Old-French scholar, and one of 
its foremost English and general philologists. 

Henry Nicol was born in London in October 
1845. He was first educated at a day-school in 
London, and afterwards had private teachers 
at Teignmouth, where he studied for the Cam- 
bridge local examinations, finally gaining a first 
class—a distinction which, if he had been born 
a few years later, would have given him a 
scholarship at the university. At the age of 
seventeen he was put into a merchant’s office, 
where he remained till nearly within a year of 
his death. 

From his earliest childhood he showed that 
he had a keen and restless intellect. While still 
a boy he acquired a sound elementary know- 
ledge of most of the natural sciences and the 
various branches of mathematics, in addition to 
his school routine. ‘he first dawnings of an 
interest in the scientific problems of language 
can also be traced back to this period; but it was 
not till he read Max Miiller’s Lectures that his 
attention was definitely concentrated on phil- 
ology. I have letters of his, dated as far back as 
1865, showing that he had already arrived at 
remarkably clear and sound views on many of 
the fundamental problems of language; he had, 
indeed, even then anticipated some of the 
views which were not brought forward till 
much later in Germany. It was at this time 
that he began the study of Diez’s Comparative 
Romance Grammar, at first only as an introduc- 
tion to the study of comparative philology. I 
had meanwhile made some progress in Germanic 
philology, and had formed the plan of writing 
a full historical English grammar. We then 
agreed to make it a joint work, he taking the 
Romance element. This led him to make Old 
French his speciality. 

The next turning-point in his philological 
development was due to Bell’s Visible-Speech 
(1868), and Ellis’s Harly English Pronunciation, 
which appeared soon after. He was among 
Bell’s earliest pupils, and was, I believe, one of 
the very first fully to accept Mr. Ellis’s (at that 
time) very startling and unexpected results. 
Henceforth, phonology assumed in his estima- 
tion that paramount position it is now assuming 
in everyone else’s, especially in the classifica- 
tion of dialects. He joined the Philological 
Society in 1870. . 

Meanwhile, material obstacles, among which 
want of time was the most formidable, had 
compelled us to put off trying to carry out the 
comprehensive schemes of our earlier youth till 
happier times, which he was destined never to 
see. Soin 1874 I came out with the //istory of 
English Sounds as an instalment of my share © 
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the undertaking. He had already begun to work 
at a parallel History of French Sounds in English, 
but on a far more elaborate basis than my slight 
sketch. Failing health and diminishing leisure, 
joined with excessive conscientiousness in 
elaborating details, made him put off the com- 
pletion of this his first great work from year to 
year, till at last he resolved to give up business, 
and live on the small income he had, till he had 
finished his book. But this step, and even his 
removal to Algiers, came too late. He is gone, 
and nothing remains of his work but a few short 
papers and abstracts in the T'ransactions of the 
Philological Society, his article on the French 
language in the new edition of the Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica, and his MS. materials, of which I 
cannot speak as yet. 

Little as he had published, he had a European 
reputation. Many a distinguished foreign savant 
has expressed his amazement on finding that 
such a man, instead of being a professor at 
Oxford or Cambridge, as he had always assumed, 
was 2 common clerk. One of them once said 
to me: ‘‘ We are a poor nation, and not over- 
liberal in encouraging science, but I do think 
we should have found a place for a man like 
that.” 

His main characteristics were perfect purity 
and truthfulness. He was entirely free from 
the meaner passions of vanity or jealousy. His 
defects were such as sprang inevitably from his 
virtues, and the narrow and uncongenial sur- 
roundings in which he grew up. No one ever 
made warmer friends among his fellow-workers, 
and, when we think what his influence has been 
on them, we feel that he has not toiled in vain. 
I know myself that at least half of what is good 
in my work isduetohim. HENRY SWEET. 





In the death of A. T. Pisemsky, which 
occurred on February 2, Russia has lost a 
novelist and dramatist who was accounted little 
inferior to Tourguenieff and Tolstoy. Though 
less known than these in Western Europe, in 
his own country he was deservedly one of the 
most popular authors of recent years. Among 
his numerous novels and tales, A Thousand 
Souls, which has received a German translation, 
Troubled Waters, and Bourgeois are perhaps the 
best known. In 1879 he turned his efforts to 
the historical romance, and produced 7'he F'ree- 
masons, first published in the periodical Ogonyek. 
In this his last work he drew a vivid picture of 
the Russian Freemasons at the beginning of the 
present century. Of his dramatic pieces, Gor’ kaya 
Soud’ bina (‘* Bitter Fate ’’) was the most success- 
ful. M. Pisemsky had long been in feeble 
health, and was not yet sixty years old, so that 
he cannot be said to have escaped the premature 
death which seems to be the lot of most Russian 
literary men. 


Tue death is likewise announced of Mr. B. J. 
Talbert, author of Gothic Forms applied to 
Furniture and Decorations for Domestic Purposes, 
&.; of the distinguished Italian historian, 
Cesare Cantii, of whom we shall take another 
opportunity of speaking ; and of the Rev. W. E. 
Scudamore, author of Steps to the Altar, Notitia 
Eucharistica, &e. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH-BY- 
STANEMORE. 
39 Plumpton Street, Liverpool: Feb. 1, 1881. 

Since my last letter to you on this subject 
(AcADEMY, January 8), renewed study of the 
inscription has further developed the ideas I 
then expressed as to its purport. In that letter 
T repeated what I hadvirtually asserted in my 
letter published in your issue of November 
13—i.e., ‘‘I consider it almost certain that 
consuls are named in this line, and, as before 
said, prefer [TERTVLL.ET)JCLEMENT. 
CoSS. asthe original inscription; but I do not 
state these names absolutely.” 

My preference for these names has now 
ripened, by further acquaintance with the 
inscription and the inspection of the stone by 
other antiquaries, to what I consider a certainty, 
and the only difference to be adjusted in 
this respect is Dr. Hiibner’s reading of 
[A NTO]NINO, and my conjectural one 
of [A L B] IN O, at the end of the fourth line. 
This I think may be easily explained, and 
an interesting historical question thereby settled. 

The Emperor Caracalla, as we know from 
various sources, was proclaimed Caesar, by his 
father, early in A.D. 196 (Spartian says it was 
while Severus was marching against Albinus). 
But in an inscription found at Ilkley he is 
named Caesar Destinatus. This must clearly 
have been executed before he was proclaimed 
Caesar. But how long before? Was this title 
given to him immediately upon the death of 
Pescennius Niger? It seems very probable. 
At any rate there is no reason why he should 





not have been thus commemorated in A.D. 195, 
the year in which Tertullus and Clemens were 
consuls. If so, we have only, in the blank 
after CA ES, to insert DESTINATO, 
and all is plain. 

Dr. McCaul, of Toronto, writes to me:—-‘* I 
do not see anything of the sixth line, unless it be 
CoSS for CoS,” thus confirming my view as 
to consuls being named, as against Dr. Hiibner’s 
DEC. The same learned epigraphist also says 
that at the end of the second line he sees ‘‘ traces 


of PERTN,” in this respect differing from 
both Dr. Hiibner and myself, at the same time 
being equally correct from an epigraphical point 
of view. 

I have seen Dr. Hiibner’s letter in your issue 
of January 29. My present communication 
will be the best reply to it. I presume he 
abandons OCohors II. Gallorum, and the absolute 
date A.D. 197, which cannot be affected by 
reference to other epigraphists. 

W. Tuompson WarkIN. 


PS.—I am aware that Dr. Hiibner remarks 
that the J/kley inscription could scarcely fit the 
year A.D. 195, and consequently supplies IM P. 
after CA ES, as in four Continental inscrip- 
tions of the year A.D. 197. On the other hand, 
Prof. Henzen gives the date of it (though with 
a query) as A.D. 195. The Brough inscription 
seems to confirm the correctness of the latter. 
The letters D E (the commencement of Desti- 
natus) seem to me visible at the beginning of 
the fifth line. 








CAPTAIN BURTON’S “ LUSIADS.” 
Trieste: Jan. 31, 1881. 

Will you kindly allow me a few lines of ex- 
planation concerning the Lusiads—my version ? 
Sundry friends suppose that I have attempted 
it in the “ English of the period ; ” and reviewers 
rate me for ‘perplexing diction,” ‘ archaic 
vocabulary,” and so forth. I could not do 
otherwise. Camoens, who, in his sonnets, has 
hardly a difficult word or a strange construction, 
deliberately adopted for his epic a language of 
his own; and, as in the case of Chaucer, his 
linguistic medley excited the ire of commen- 
tators. His vocabulary bristles with Graecisms 
and Latinisms en ve in Fonseca’s list), 
archaicisms and neologisms. He delights in 
such figures (saving your presence) as syncope 
and crasis, apocope and aphaeresis, alliteration, 
diaeresis, paragoge, slurring (the sdrucciolo), 
and superfluous syllables. In his speeches the 
hyperbaton is excessive. 

Tho translator cannot but follow suit in this 
matter; and I must e’en take my punishment 
meekly for having honestly attempted to repro- 
duce the effect of the original. e master was 
strong enough to make his public accept what 
he gave them. Whether the disciple is also 
strong enough only time can show. 

To conclude. Referring to a letter by Prof. 
Wright in your columns (January 8) it is as 
well to state that long ago I translated and 
annotated Prof. Wetzstein’s valuable little Reise. 
bericht. As yet, however, I have not had time 
to cast about for a publisher. 

RicHArD F. Burton. 








MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. 
London Institution: Feb. 6, 1881, 


If Mr. Thomas Bayne will read my letter in 
the ACADEMY of November 11, 1876 (correcting 
the clerical error ‘‘ French” in line 10 into 
‘nglish”’), he will find that the Latin and 
English versions attributed to Mandeville are 
most certainly not from his hand, and that, 
beyond a passage in only one known English 
MS., discredited by the contrary evidence of 
many French MSS., there is no ground for sup- 
posing that he wrote his book in any language 
but French. 
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In giving an outline of the proofs that our 
printed English version was not Mandeyille’s, 
I was forestalling much of the interest of my 
intended edition of that version for the purpose 
of giving immediate information to students of 
English literature. Messrs. Thomas Arnold, 
Collier, and Minto (how many more I know 
not) have resolved to frustrate such Quixotic 
self-sacrifice, and have continued in their re- 
spective manuals to hold up ‘‘the father of 
English prose ” on the throne into which he has 
been wrongfully forced. I am much touched 
by their generosity, and only hope that the 
students aforesaid will appreciate it equally. — 

People ask me when ever my edition is coming 
out. I have not an idea—but the delay is no 
fault of mine. In 1877 I learnt from the French 
Société de l’Orient Latin that they had in hand 
an elaborate critical text of the original French, 
which was to have appeared in the autumn of 
that year, but has been unavoidably deferred. 
I am bound to wait for this before I begin col- 
lating a critical text of both or either of the two 
English translations. 

Epwarp B. NIcHOoLson. 








‘*TAZZA.” 
Park Lodge, Weston-super-Mare: Feb. 7, 1881. 

The first campaign of Thothmes III. was 
caused by a revolt across the eastern frontier, 
‘beginning with Izza” (Brugsch, Hist., Eng. 
tr., i. 320) or rather Iazza (Maspero, Pap. 
Abbott, 33), evidently the nearest point to 
Egypt. : 

When Esarhaddon began to feel his way 
toward Egypt ‘‘ he took the city of Azza, which 
was situated on the small stream called the 
river of Egypt, dividing that country from 
Palestine” (G. Smith, Assyria, 130; Budge’s 
Hsarhaddon, iv. 41). 

This Azza seems to be the Iazza of Thothmes. 
Is Wady el Arish a corruption of this name of 
Azza? Or is the ‘‘Neby Jasar” which Mr. 
Greville Chester mentions (Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarterly Statement, 1880, p. 158) 
close to the sea-shore, at the entrance of the 
Wady, with the remains of ancient houses hard 
by, the representative of Iazza ? 

I think we have here a very interesting 
identification. HrENry GEeorcEe ToMKINs. 








KOCK’S *‘ GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS.” 
Dublin: Feb. 8, 1881. 

In my notice of Th. Kock’s Comicorum Atti- 
corum I’ragmenta, vol. i., printed in No. 449 of 
the ACADEMY, there are some points which 
require correction. 

1 have hardly been fair to Dr. Kock in 
placing his statement of the arguments on a 
level with that of Meineke. There are many 
cases where he has emended and improved 
upon (or even refuted) his predecessor. So, 
also, in adding new fragments, he has done 
more than I had stated, and in some cases, 
such as the ‘OAxades and Apduara, he has found 
from his own reading several which had escaped 
all previous editors. I owe to a kindly letter 
from him the additional remark that the 
immense number of passages from Athenaeus 
discussed by Cobet in his Novae and Variue 
Lectiones do not show any remarkable profit 
obtained from his collation of the Codex A, so 
that the present editor of the Fragments did 
not consider its aid in any way indispensable, 

It gives me much pleasure to be able to add 
these corrections within reasonable limits of 
time, while the book is still new and before 
many of your readers. I will only add that 
a longer and more minute study of it, in com- 
parison with Meineke’s edition, shows me how 
much has been added to our knowledge of the 
subject, not only by the intermediate studies 
of the Germans, but by the learning and acute- 
ness of the new editor. There can be no doubt 





that his work, when completed, will take its 
place (as I before said) among the standard 
books in Greek philology. J. P. Mattarry. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, Feb. 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Trouba- 

dours,”’ by Mr. F. Hueffer. : 

5pm. London Institution: Fruits and Seeds,” by 
Sir John Lubbock. . 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Study and Practice 
of Architecture,” by Mr. G. E. Street. — 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “* Watchmaking,” II., by Mr. 
E. Rigg. 

8 -} m, Aristotelian: “ Berkeley,” by Mr. W. C. 


Barlow. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Geographical and Physical 
Aspects of Sarawak and North Borneo,” by Mr. W. M. 
Crocker. fetet 

Tvxspay, Feb. 15,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Blood,” 
by Prof. Schiifer. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. ; ss 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on ‘‘ The Ports- 
mouth Dockyard Extension Works.” _ 

8 p.m. Spelling Reform Association: “ Sound and 
Unsound Spellers,” by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. ‘ 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : ** On Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during January 1881,” by the Secretary ; ‘On 
the Coleopterous Insects belonging to the Family Hispidae 
collected by Mr. Buckley in Ecuador,” by Mr. C. O. Water- 
house; ‘‘ Additions to the Rhyncotal Fauna of the Ethi- 
opian Region,” by Mr. W. L. Distant; ‘On a Collection 
of Shells from Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, &c ,’”’ by 
Mr. Edgar A. Smith. ; ae 

Wepnespay, Feb. 16, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Participa- 
tion of Labour in the Profits of Enterprise,’ by Mr. 
Sedley Taylor. ee 9 

8p.m. British Archaeological Association : “ Prehice 
toric Interment at Plymouth,’ by Mr. F. Brent; 
* Roman Wall of London in Houndsditch,” by Mr. C. 

Watkins; “ Notes on New Grange,” by Mr. J. Romilly 

Allen, 

Tuurspay, Feb. 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Drawing- 
room Music,’”? by Prof. Pauer. 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

7p.m. Numismatic. os 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Violins,” by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. en 7 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Principles of Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. G. E. Street. 

8p.m. Linnean: * British Fishes,’ by Dr. F. Day ; 
“On Right- and Left-hand Contortion of the Corolla,” by 
Mr. ©, B. Clarke ; ‘‘ On a New Form of Sponge,” by Prof. 
P. M. Duncan; “On the Reparative Processes which 
occur in Vegetable Tissues,’ by Mr. 8. G. Shattock. 

8p.m. Chemical. — 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. ’ 

Fripay, Feb. 17,8 p.m. Geological: Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘*On the Pronunciation, Gram- 
mar, and Non-Literary Vocabulary of Welsh; with 
Collections of Dialogues, Proverbs, &c.,” II., by H. Sweet. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “Fruits and Seeds,” by 
Sir John Lubbock. ae 

Saturpay, Feb. 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Ancient 
Egypt,” by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 


SCIENCE. 

The Power of Movement in Plants. By 
Charles Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S. Assisted 
by Francis Darwin. With Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 

THE sum and substance of this book, which, 

like all of Mr. Darwin’s, contains a great mass 

of facts and generalisations, is circumnuta- 
tion; all the various movements of different 
parts of plants being modifications of that 
phenomenon. This word stands for a circu- 
larly bowing motion of an organ, by which it 
describes irregular ellipses, loops, or zigzags, 
as it is successively directed towards all points 
of the compass. The cause is an increased 
turgescence on the convex side of the organ, 
which precedes growth, and which is then 
followed by a similar turgescence on the other 
side. If there be a pulvinus, which consists 
of an aggregation of small cells arrested in 
their development, then the increased tur- 
gescence of the cells on opposite sides is not 
followed by growth, and the organ can conse- 
quently cireumnutate for much longer periods. 
‘*On the whole,” Mr. Darwin says, “‘ we may 
at present conclude that increased growth, first 
on one side and then on another, is a secondary 
effect, and that the increased turgescence of the 
cells, together with the extensibility of their 
walls, is the primary cause of the movement of 

circumnutation ” (pp. 2, 3). 

The work contains mines of wealth of 














observations on circumnutation, based on the 
most minute and careful experiments upon 
the movements of radicles, “ hypocotyls” 
and ‘“epicotyls” of seedlings; also upon 
flower-stems, stolons, and leaves ; the “ hypno. 
tropic” or sleeping states of leaves being also 
brought about by modified circumnutation, 
The motions of climbing plants, and the 
influences of light, gravity, and other stimuli, 
are fully discussed in their bearings upon the 
subject. 

Commencing with radicles, we learn that, 
as soon as the tip has protruded from a seed, 
it begins to circumnutate, the use apparently 
being to aid it in penetrating the soil, by 
guiding it along the lines of least resistance, 
and especially into cracks, worm-burrows, &c, 
Mr. Darwin observes that “ geotropism,” 
which is a weak force, does not give a radicle 
sufficient power to penetrate the ground, but 
merely tells it which course to pursue. The 
actual penetration is due to the forces of 
longitudinal and transverse growth. An 
ingenious contrivance for growing radicles in 
circular holes cut in split pieces of wood or in 
wooden clips connected by a spring showed 
that the force exerted in the first case, as a 
transverse strain, was probably more than 
8 lbs. 8 oz., and in the latter case 3 lbs. 4 0z.; 
while the apex increased in length with a 
force equal to at least a quarter of a pound. 
I would venture to suggest a possible source 
of error in the experiment with the pincers, 
for they only show the least amount of force 
requisite to open them to a stated distance, 
There is nothing to show that, if the spring of 
the clip had been three times greater than it 
was, the radicle could not have just as easily 
opened them to the same distance, for it 
might have possessed, and probably did _pos- 
sess, much greater transverse power ; but, the 
diameter of the radicle at any point not in- 
creasing beyond the requirements of growth, it 
could not possibly widen the clips to the full 
extent of the power possessed. ‘The result of 
these forces is that the radicle acts like a 
powerful wedge driven slowly into a crevice 
and expanding simultaneously. 

The author then describes how the arched 
“ hypocotyls ” (an abbreviation for “ hypoco- 
tyledonary axes”) and “epicotyls,” or 
developing plumules, rise up and _ break 
through the soil by means of their circum- 
nutation, assisted by apoge otropism—that is, 
as far as the resisting medium will allow of 
it. The cotyledons are also in constant 
motion, rising once up and once down in 
the course of twenty-four hours in a vertical 
plane. Some cotyledons, like leaves, are 
provided with a pulvinus, and Mr. Darwin 
finds that the difference between the move- 
ments induced by the aid of pulvini and 
without such aid is due to the expansion of 
the cells not being followed by growth in the 
first case and being so followed in the latter. 
The tissues of the pulvinus are arrested, and, 
consequently, the movements of pulvinated 
cotyledons last much longer than of those 
without a pulvinus. Cotyledons are affected 
“paratonically’’ by light—that is, their 
daily periodic movements are greatly and 
quickly disturbed by changes in its intensity 
or by its absence, showing that their move- 
ments are not governed by the actual amount, 
but by changes in the intensity or degree 0 
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light. Mr. Darwin next deals with the sensi- 
tiveness of the apex of the radicle to contact 
of solid bodies or to other irritants. An ob- 
ject which yields with the greatest ease will 
deflect a radicle. That of a bean encounter- 
ing the polished surface of extremely thin 
tin-foil laid on soft sand made no impression 
on it, but yet was defiected at right angles; 
while the curvature of the upper part extended 
for a length of 8to 10 mm. The results of 
Mr. Darwin’s experiments were that the apex 
was sensitive to contact, and that an effect 
was transmitted to the upper part of the 
radicle, which was thus excited to bend away 
from the touching object. Sachs discovered 
that the radicle, a little above the apex, is 
sensitive, and bends like a tendril towards a 
touching object. But when one side of the 
apex is pressed by any object the growing 
part bends away from the object, and this, 
Mr. Darwin observes, seems to be a beautiful 
adaptation for avoiding obstacles in the soil. 
This, too, appears to be the only known 
instance of an organ bending away from an 
object in contact with it. 

An exquisite series of experiments was 
made by affixing cards, thin glass, &c., to 
the tips of radicles, which consequently curved 
away towards the opposite side—in some cases 
to such an extent as to make complete hoops 
or even knots! The motion is affected by 
different degrees of temperature; and so 
small a force as the two-hundredth part of a 
grain sufficed to excite movements in some 
radicles of the bean. Radicles are also sensi- 
tive to prolonged irritation, without any 
objects being permanently fixed upon them ; 
and, in comparing effects of an irritant with 
geotropism, the author found that 
“the initial power of an irritant on the apex 
ofthe radicle of the bean is less than that of 
geotropism when acting at right angles, but 
greater than that of geotropism when acting 
obliquely on it” (p. 154). 

Mr. Darwin found dry caustic to produce 
similar effects. He also discovered that 

“a thin slice removed by a razor from one side 
of the conical apex of the radicle causes irrita- 
tion, like that from an attached object, and 
induces curvature from the injured surface ” 
(p. 150). 

Sachs has shown that pressure at the distance 
of a few millimétres above the apex causes 
the radicle to bend, like a tendril, towards 
the touching object. Mr. Darwin corroborates 
this, as also another of Sachs’ discoveries, that 
the radicles of many seedling plants bend 
towards an adjoining damp surface. This 
peculiar form of sensitiveness resides in their 
tips, which then transmit some influence to 
the upper part, causing them to bend towards 
the source of moisture. 

Mr. Darwin next describes the cireum- 
nutating movements of the several parts of 
mature plants. A number were selected from 
different orders, and especially woody plants, 
a being less likely to have circumnutating 
stems, but the result showed that it is a 
Universal phenomenon, the curves described 
being more or less irregular ellipses, the 
longer axes of which are directed to different 
points of the compass, often interrupted by 
“gzags, triangles, loops, &c. Stolons and 
Tunners form no exception, though circum- 
hutating in a very complex manner, being so 





great in amplitude as to be almost comparable 
to that of climbing plants. They are thus 
aided in passing over obstacles, &c. 

With leaves Mr. Darwin found it to be so 
general that he concludes it would not be 
rash to assume that growing leaves of all 
plants circumnutate, as is probably the case 
with cotyledons. The seat of the movement 
generally lies in the petiole, but sometimes 
in the blade as well. The periodicity of the 
movements of leaves is peculiar. They 
generally rise a little in the evening and the 
early part of the night, and sink on the 
following morning. It is determined by the 
daily alternations of light and darkness. 

After having described circumnutation as a 
general phenomenon of growing organs in the 
fifth chapter,*the author enters upon the field 
of “ modified cireumnutation ”’—that is, where 
this has become utilised for special purposes. 
He had previously and elsewhere described 
the processes of climbing plants, and now only 
observes that it is an amplified state of circum- 
nutation, probably due to a moderately 
increased growth spread over a considerable 
length of the moving organ, preceded by tur- 
gescence and acting successively on all sides. 

Two chapters are devoted to a full and 
apparently exhaustive discussion on the sleep 
or nyctitropic movements of leaves. These 
consist of the phenomena of an upward or 
downward movement of leaves and leaflets, 
of the folding along the mid-rib, of the 
rotating on the pedicels, &c., the general 
result being either to protect the upper 
surfaces by covering them one upon another, 
by crowding the leaves together, or by placing 
them vertically. In every case the object is 
to avoid the evil effects of radiation into the 
open sky; for Mr. Darwin has proved that 
leaves compelled to remain horizontally at 
night suffer much more from radiation than 
when placed with their edges vertical. One 
would like to ask the question whether this 
will account for the phyllodinous species of 
acacia, as well as the gum-trees, having their 
foliar organs so often vertical, instead of hori- 
zontal, in Australia. 

Movements excited by light and gravita- 
tion occupy the next four chapters, while 
the twelfth and last deals with a general 
summary and concluding remarks, 

Heliotropic movements are determined by 
the direction of light, while periodic move- 
ments are effected by changes in its intensity, 
and not by its direction. Mr. Darwin shows 
that a heliotropic motion (towards light), 
apheliotropic (away from light), diahelio- 
tropic (taking up a position transverse to 
light), and paraheliotropic (avoiding intense 
light) are all forms of circumnutation ; though 
how the actual causes—themselves not 
always known—act in producing these 
effects is unknown at present. 

The manner in which organs of plants 
move towards a lateral light shows that it is 
evidently the movement of circumnutation 
which gives rise to or is converted into 
heliotropism, &e. This view is borne out by 
the existence of every possible gradation 
between a straight course towards a lateral 
light and a course consisting of a series of 
loops and ellipses. The transmitted effects of 
light are curious. While observing the 
accuracy with which the cotyledons of 


Phalaris canariensis became bent towards 
the light, Mr. Darwin found that the upper 
part bends first, and afterwards the bending 
gradually extends towards the base, and even 
to a short distance below the ground (one- 
fifth of an inch), though it seems probable 
that a simultaneous stimulus of the lower 
part by light greatly favours its curvature. 

The motion produced by apogeotropism 
is sometimes remarkably straight, though 
generally complicated by zigzags and ellipses, 
showing that it is clearly an adapted form of 
circumnutation, a rectilinear course being 
merely an extremely modified form of it. An 
organ which, while young, is extremely sensi- 
tive to apogeotropism, ceases to be so as it 
grows old. 

Geotropism is, of course, the exact opposite, 
and finds illustration in all growing roots, 
though secondary roots and rhizomes are more 
generally diageotropic, and take a more or less 
horizontal direction. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
aérial organs being geotropic is that of plants 
which bury their seed capsules, as 7rifoliwm 
subterraneum. The various adaptations of 
the peduncle, of its abortive flowers, &c., are 
extremely curious, and are especially worthy 
of perusal. One chief good, Mr. Darwin 
suggests, is the protection of the seeds from 
animals. But as the other fruits not buried 
rarely yield seeds, it seems that the absorptive 
power of the hairs which clothe them, and 
which show ‘ aggregation” on the application 
of carbonate of ammonia, would indicate that 
they are liable, when exposed to insufficient 
nutrition for ripening their seeds, not to 
mature at all. 

With regard to the geotropism of radicles, 
it appears that the tip (from 1 to 1°5 mm.) 
is alone sensitive, and, when excited, causes 
the adjoining parts to bend. This was proved 
by cutting off or?cauterising, as well as by 
covering the tips with grease. Mr. Darwin 
remarks :— 


‘To see anything of the above kind in the 
animal kingdom, we should have to suppose 
that an animal, while lying down, determined 
to rise up in some particular direction; and 
that, after its head had been cut off, an impulse 
continued to travel very slowly along the nerves 
to the proper muscles; so that, after several 
hours, the headless animal rose up in the pre- 
determined direction”’ (p. 543). 


The last chapter is a general summary of 
the contents of the book. The work is of the 
profoundest interest and importance, but 
intensely hard reading. In the vast accu- 
mulation of minute details it almost out- 
Darwins Darwin! But botanists will agree 
that its great value lies in collecting, testing, 
and proving the truth of a large series of 
facts and in bringing them into one common 
bond—that of “circumnutation.” Starting 
with this as an inherent property due to 
turgidity of tissues and growth of all organs, 
the various specialised motions of the parts of 
plants are due to its modifications in adapta- 
tion to external conditions which themselves 
set up the changes, such external conditions 
being light, mechanical irritations, ce. 

In fig. 1494, of Desmodium gyrans, the 
two small leaflets of each leaf seem to be 
accidentally omitted. They were possibly 





not photographed in consequence of their 
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continual jerking, and so shifting their po- 
sitions. It would have been desirable to add 
them from the living specimen. 

GrorcEe Henstow. 








OBITUARY. 

MR. JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. 
ORNITHOLOGISTS, as well as lovers of sump- 
tuous books, have sustained a zrievous loss by 
the death of Mr. John Gould, F.R.S., which 
took place at his house in Charlotte Street on 
the 3rd inst. Born in 1804 at Lyme Regis, 
from early years he showed a love for outdoor 
pursuits—fishing, shooting, and sketching, 
together with the practical study of natural 
history. Botany and floriculture were added to 
these tastes before he was twenty by a residence 
at the Royal Gardens, Windsor, under the care 
of the late Mr. J. T. Aiton. In 1838 Mr. Gould 
visited Australia, and was greatly assisted by 
Government introductions in acquiring a com- 
prehensive knowledge of its fauna. On his 
return in 1840, he at once began to publish the 
results of hisinvestigations. His first important 
work, A Century of Himalaya Birds, had 
already appeared in 1832, and, together with 
other ornithological studies, he had completed 
The Birds of Europe, in five volumes folio, 
in 1837. Mr. Gould has produced in rapid 
succession, when their laborious character is 
borne in mind, The Birds of Australia, in seven 
folio volumes (1848), and The Mammals of 
Australia; The Birds of Asia, The Birds of New 
Guinea, also in folio, with coloured plates ; and 
The Birds of Great Britain, five folio volumes 
(1862-73), with an octavo Introduction, the 
work by which he is perhaps best known to 
lovers of our native birds. This exquisite book 
cost twelve years’ labour; all the illustrations 
(by Wolf and Richter), every sky, even every 
feather of each bird, haying been coloured by 
hand. To open the book at random and light 
upon such an illustration as that of the Circus 
cineraceus (Montagu’s harrier) standing on a 
mole, which puts upone forepawas if to deprecate 
further injury, would alone show the keen eye 
and artistic taste of this accomplished ornitholo- 
gist. These great works, which might well sat- 
isfy the literary ambition of most men, were but 
a tithe of the laborious monographs and papers 
which Mr. Gould published. Mention need 
only be made of bis monographs on the 
Ramphastidae, Trogonidae, and Odontophorinae 
(the American partridges), and especially of his 
gorgeous book on the humming-birds (Tro- 
chilidae), and the equally useful one, 7'he Hand- 
book of Australian Birds, published in two 
volumes octavo in 1865, which enumerates more 
than six hundred and fifty varieties of birds of 
that country. Indefatigable as was Yarrel! in 
producing papers on his favourite subject, he 
was far exceeded by Mr. Gould’s activity. Up 
to 1873 the catalogue of scientific papers com- 
piled by the Royal Society shows that he had 
contributed 229 papers to scicuce. Seldom have 
the seventy-seven years to which Mr. Gould’s 
life was spared been better spent by a devotee of 
natural history. Theimpulse which his numerous 
writings and their beautiful illustrations have 
given, not only to his particular study, but 
also to the development of coloured lithography, 
cannot easily be estimated. Like Audubon’s 
elephant folios, Mr. Gould’s books will always 
command high prices, as much from their beauty 
as their usefulness, They owe much of their 
attractiveness to that love of nature and country 
pursuits which so often led him, with observant 
eyes and reflective mind, to seek recreation on 
the Thames, for, like many other men, Mr. 
Gould never forgot his studies in his amuse- 
ments. 


By the death of Baron Ercole Dembowski a 
special branch of practical astronomy has lost 





one of its most skilful and industrious culti- 
vators. About 1852, when living at Naples, 
Dembowski began his measurements of double 
stars by means of a moderate telescope with 
defective micrometrical apparatus. His first 
results were published in 1857, and proved him 
to be an intelligent and zealous observer. In 
1860 he settled at Gallarate, near Milan, erected 
a well-equipped private observatory, and devoted 
himself with great success to his favourite pur- 
suit, and became one of the most diligent, most 
accurate, and most trusted observers of double 
stars. In 1878 the Council of the Royal 
Astronomical Society gave expression to their 
high appreciation of his labours by conferring 
the society’s gold medal upon him. His pub 
lished observations are scattered over some 
seventy numbers of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten; and, as a great many accurate measure- 
ments still await publication, it is to be hoped 
that all will be collected and made accessible in 
one substantial volume. Dembowski, who was 
descended from a Polish family known in 
political history, died on the 19th ult., in his 
sixty-ninth year. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Tue Russian Geographical Society are about 
to send an expedition, in charge of M. Poliakoff, 
to explore the island of Saghalien. 


Mr. Roserr ArrHineron, of Leeds, has 
lately offered the Church Missionary Society the 
sum of £5,000 for investment towards providing 
a fund for the maintenance of a steamer and a 
staff of agents on the Upper Binue and Lake 
Chad, on the assumption that there is navigable 
water-communication between the two, a fact 
which has not yet by any means been proved. 


Herr J. M. Scruver has recently started 
from Cairo with the intention of traversing the 
African continent to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Herr Schuver, who is an experienced traveller, 
has lately been undergoing a course of scientific 
instruction in London. 


THE United States Senate have passed a 
resolution appropriating the sum of £35,000 for 
the purpose of fitting out an expedition to 
search for the Arctic exploring vessel Jeannette 
and the missing whalers, which some believe to 
be imprisoned in the ico near Wrangel Land. 


THE current number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography contains two papers—Capt. Holdich’s 
on the geographical results of the Afghan cam- 
paign, aud Mr. W. Powell’s on New Britain 
and the neighbouring islands. The latter em- 
braces the information gathered by its author 
during six years’ explorations, and adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of a littie-known 
region as well as of its inhabitants. J or- 
tunately, too, Mr. Powell was a practised sur- 
veyor, and is consequently able to rectify the 
blunders of our old maps in that which ho gives 
us with his interesting paper. In the geo- 
graphical notes prominence is given to par- 
ticulars furnished by H.M. consul at Loanda 
respecting the progress Mr. Stanley is making 
in surmounting the difficulties presented by the 
Yellala Falls of the Congo, and to a description 
of the Rev. T. J. Comber’s recent visit to the 
newly discovered Arthington Fails on the River 
Ambriz. Under the heading of “ Irrigation 
Works on the Lower Jaxartes,”’ the recent 
efforts of the Russians to fertilise the Kazalinsk 
district are referred to. M. Montolieu’s ex- 
ploration of the Ynirida River in the upper 
Orinoco basin is afterwards briefly dealt with. 
In «a letter to the editor, Dr. Koner, of Berlin, 
furnishes some curious particulars respecting 
the past history of the Keeling Islands, which, 
however, it is well to note are drawn from 
Dutch sources, 





Tue February number of the Leiswre Hour 
opens with an interesting account of Mr. E. 
Whymper’s ascents of Chimborazo in January 
and July of last year, given from the explorer’s 
own letters, &c. With regard to the collections 
made during the journey, we learn that they 
include a large number of pieces of pottery, 
metal, &c., of the time of the Incas. Insects and 
plants were found at greater heights than pre- 
viously in the two Americas; and beetles were 
several times met with among the rocks on 
the tops of mountains higher than Mont Blanc, 
while butterflies were caught at an elevation of 
16,000 feet, and flies even higher. Mr. Whym. 
per, we may add, is stated to be preparing a 
work on the Andes which cannot fail to be of 
value to geographers, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Eithnological Classification—A paper by Mr. 
C. Staniland Wake on “The Classification of 
the Races of Mankind,” having been read before 
the Hull Literary Club, has been printed for 
private circulation. Mr. Wake admits that in 
the present state of science a perfect system of 
classification is scarcely possible, inasmuch as 
it would need an almost exhaustive knowledge 
of all anthropological phenomena—physical, 
mental, and social. He is disposed, however, 
to follow Dr. Topinard, and to assume, as a good 
working hypothesis, that all existing races may 
be classed either as European, Mongolian, or 
Negro, or as crosses between two or more of 
these types. At the same time he has grave 
doubts as to the purity cf the Negro type, and 
looks favourably upon the supposition that it 
may have sprung from an intermixture of 
Topinard’s European and Mongolian races. 


Libration of the Moon.—A valuable contribu- 
tion towards a more accurate determination of 
the moon’s libration has been made by Dr. E. 
Hartwig at Strassburg. According to the laws 
which were found by Dominic Cassini to explain 
the apparent shifting of spots on the moon’s 
disc, and which have been called after him since 
their publication in 1721, the moon rotates with 
uniform velocity, the time of rotation is exactly 
equal to the mean time of the moon’s revolution 
round the earth, the inclination of the plane of 
the lunar equator to the ecliptic is constant, and 
the ascending node of the equator always coin- 
cides with the descending node of the moon's 
orbit on the ecliptic. The effect of these laws 1s 
the moon’s optical libration. But Cassini’s laws 
cannot be strictly true, as they represent only 
the average state of the moon’s rotation ; small 
periodical deviations produce a physical libra- 
tion, the amount of which is to be determined 
from proper observations. The mathematical 
theory of the moon’s physical libration has occu- 
pied the talents of some of the most distinguished 
mathematicians—Lagrange, Laplace, Poisson, 
and others ; and it has been sufficiently solved 
for the purposes of its practical application. 
But as the greatest effect of the physical 
libration in shifting the apparent position of 4 
lunar spot, as seon from the earth, is probably 
not more than two, or at most three, seconds of 
arc, and as this effect is, moreover, masked by 
the effects produced by several sources of un- 
certainty, the practical determination of the 
different terms of the physical libration is beset 
with great difficulties. By a series of fifty 
observations made with the Kénigsberg heli- 
ometer in 1845, Wichmann made an attempt to 
determine several of the terms. Hartwig bas 
now made another attempt, and has beet 
successful, in consequence of some improve- 
ments in the construction of his instrument, 10 
deducing from his forty-two observations results 
of considerably less uncertainty than Wich- 
mann’s. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Beitriige zur Grammatik des Vorklassischen 
Chinesisch. Von Dr. Max Uhle. (Leipzig.) In 
a dissertation on ‘‘ The Particle ‘wéi’ in the 
Shi-King and the Shih-King,” which is 
meant apparently to form the first of a series of 
contributions to the grammar of ante-classical 
Chinese, a young German scholar, Dr. Max 
Uhle, has made a laudable attempt to begin a 
scientific treatment of the difficult, but very 
important, subject of the Chinese particles. 
From these he has selected for special con- 
sideration the particle ‘‘ wéi” as ‘‘ determining 
the very character of the language” of the 
earliest period of Chinese literature. He limits 
his investigations to two books of the ante- 
classical age—to the Sh#-King, a collection of 
historical documents ranging from B.c. 2400 to 
B.c. 600; and to the Shih-King, the oldest 
collection of poetry, extending from about B.c. 
1750 to B.c. 600. In endeavouring to discover 
the common meaning which underlies and 
explains the various significations of the particle, 
the writer begins by considering the views held 
by the greatest authorities on the subject. 
He finds that the great Chinese ‘‘ grammarian,” 
Wang Zan Chi, and Prof. Legge substantially 
agree in assuming the fundamental signification 
of the particle to be ‘‘only” (nur). His 
criticism of this view appears to be founded on 
a misapprehension of Prof. Legge’s use of the 
word ‘‘ only,” which, as giving the fundamental 
idea of ‘‘ wei,” has not the exclusive sense of 
“nothing but,” but is equivalent to “just,” 
“simply,” in rough definitions. For instance, 
in the passage quoted from the Sh#-King 
(II. i. 16), **Food! only the seasons,” the 
meaning is ‘‘nourishment just depends on the 
observation of the seasons.” This is Prof. 
Legge’s meaning when he defines the significa- 
tion of “wi” as ‘‘half-adverbial, half-con- 
junctive.” The transition from this to the 
copulative sense is easy enough, though it 
would not be so from the exclusive meaning of 
“wei.” Hence the final conclusion at which 
Dr. Uhle arrives—viz., that the original import 
of ‘‘wei” is confirmatory and emphatic—is 
substantially identical with Prof. Legge’s view. 
Dr. Uhle attributes the commonly accepted 
view to the fact that the sole signification of 
““wéi” preserved in later Chinese is ‘ only,” 
and to the invariable practice of the Chinese 
commentators of explaining previous phases of 
the language by the standard of their own age. 
The latter statement, however, is hardly ac- 
curate, for, according to his own showing, it is 
not true of Wang Zan Chi at all events. On 
the whole, the results arrived at seem to be 
sound, and the treatise ought to prove useful 
to the student of Chinese, if for no other reason 
than the exhaustive collection of passages, from 
the Sh#-King and the Shih-King, illustrating 
the various uses of the particle. If the author 
pursues his researches in the same scientific 
spirit he will, no doubt, make valuable additions 
to the knowledge of the subject which he has 
chosen for his special study. 


THE Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. xlix., part i. (1880), contains a description 
of the great Siva ‘emple at Gangai Kondapu- 
rum, in the Trichinopoly district, by Lieut.-Col. 
B. R. Branfill. This is the largest and best- 
preserved of all the great South Indian temples, 
its “vimana,” or shrine-tower, being 100 feet 
square at the base and 165 feet high (the largest 
described by Mr. Fergusson in his History of 
Architecture being eighty and eighty-two feet 
squareat the base). The author does not give any 
account of the history of this remarkably well- 
Preserved stone building, but it is presumably 
of great age, as it bears evident marks of being 
imitated in stone on the pattern of smaller 
wooden buildings. The same author gives somo 
further notes on various other antiquarian 





remains in the same province, more especially 
of some of those rude megalithic monuments 
the existence of which in India is just now 
attracting so much attention. Mr. ©. J. 
Rodgers has a paper on the coins of the 
Maharajas of Kangra, a hill fort at the foot of 
the hills near the sources of the Bias. The 
coins are of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries ; and, incidentally, Mr. 
Rodgers bewails the manner in which the 
ancient coinage is fast disappearing in the 
melting-pot without any systematic effort being 
made for its preservation. Mr. Carlleyle, of 
the Archaeological Survey, follows with a paper 
on ‘*Ooins of the Mitra Dynasty,” which he 
places in the first and second century before the 
Christian era; and Mr. Stiilpnagel with a paper 
on some twelfth-century coins of the Muham- 
madan rulers in the North-west. The society 
has also issued, as an extra number to part 1. 
of 1878, a “Vocabulary of the Language of 
Eastern Turkistan,” which is, in fact, a very 
full dictionary, and forms a sequel to the 
‘*Sketch of the Turki Language” already 
published by Mr. Shaw, whose geographical 
discoveries in those regions have earned for him 
the gold medal of the Geographical Society. 


Die Legende von Kisigotam7, von Jakob H. 
Thiessen (Breslau: Kobner), is a discussion of 
the beautiful story of Kisi Gotami and of the 
many allied tales in India and in Greece. Mr. 
Thiessen, who is a pupil of Prof. Pischel’s 
at Kiel, takes occasion to publish for the first 
time the Pali text of the story from the Ceylon 
Commentary on the Dhammapada. After a 
prolonged analysis of all the stories, the author 
concludes, in opposition to Weber and Rohde, 
that the story was in its origin Buddhist, and 
not Greek. It should be ranked, indeed, with 
the numerous instances of Buddhist Jatakas, or 
Birth Stories, which have found their way from 
India into the later classical and mediaeval 
literature. The general principle will command 
the reader’s assent; but, in supposing that there 
must be some historical connexion between 
each of the many stories cited, the author seems 
to attach too little weight to the possibility of 
the same or similar ideas having occurred to 
various peoples independently. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Feb. 3.) 


Henry Reeve, Esq., C.B., in the Chair.—Mr. W. C. 
Borlase, M.P., read a paper upon the barrows on 
the South-west extremities of Cornwall. The 
erectors of these barrows had, for some reason, a 
very strong preference for a western aspect. For- 
merly every point was surmounted by a chambered 
cairn, and these in some cases were originally several 
feet in height, though now considerably reduced. 
On digging a trench through an ancient heap of 
mining refuse on the cliff, the circular foundation 
of a sepulchral cairn was discovered, which must 
have been at least twenty feet high. The articles 
found were principally urns, and bronze celts and 
palstaves. A sepulchral urn found at the Screggan 
where are two contiguous circles about eighteen 
feet in diameter, is the largest hitherto discovered 
in Cornwall. 





FINE ART. 


Florence. Par Charles Yriarte. (Paris: 
Rothschild ; London: Hachette; Bumpus ; 
Charles Davis, 47 Pall Mall; Dulau & Co.) 


Arter the striking success of M. Yriarte’s 
Venise it was only to be expected that he 
would be called upon to describe the other 
famous Italian city—equally celebrated for 
its monuments, holding a higher position for 
its schools of sculpture and painting, more 
illustrious in its literature, and with a history 





more awakening and spirit-stirring. On all 
these subjects M. Yriarte’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with Italy and his extensive 
researches in her political history and artistic 
development enable him to write with the 
skill and felicity of a master. It is hardly 
necessary to say that in the limit of a single 
volume it would be impossible to treat such 
diversified material, or even any one branch, 
in any degree exhaustively; neither would 
M. Yriarte’s readers, in this instance, desire 
such treatment. The work is, and was in- 
tended to be, a popular account of the art, 
literature, and history of Florence. What 
this would signify, in too many cases, we all 
know, alas! but too well; therefore it en- 
hances our satisfaction to find that it is possible 
to be popular and scholarly, to be brief without 
being banal, and, above all, to describe and 
discuss works of art in a manner which is 
neither hackneyed nor ridiculous. 

M. Yriarte arranges his subjects under the 
following heads:—The history of Florence, 
with the lives of the Medici; the Renascence, 
with biographical notices of the illustrious 
Florentine poets and writers; a chapter on 
Etruscan art, and another on the principal 
monuments of the city; concluding with a 
general view of Florentine sculpture and 
sculptors from the time of the Pisani, and the 
same of painting and painters from the 
earliest period. Of these divisions perhaps 
the most interesting are the chapters on 
the Renascence and on sculpture; in the 
former the various influences which produced 
that splendid intellectual and artistic develop- 
ment are clearly and succinctly set forth. It 
is a rapid sketch, but drawn in firm and 
vigorous lines; and will therefore serve to 
give definite notions to those whose knowledge 
of the subject may be somewhat hazy and 
indistinct. The treatment of the latter is 
fuller and more elaborate ; indeed, one sees 
that M. Yriarte has exercised some restraint in 
confining his observations on an evidently 
favourite theme within the prescribed limits. 
The appreciation of such artists as Jacopo 
della Quercia, Desiderio da Settignano, the 
Rossellini, Benedetto da Maiano, and Mino 
da Fiesole is warm and genial, and judicious 
selections of their most admirable works are 
selected for illustration. But M. Yriarte’s 
deepest enthusiasm is with justice displayed 
in his estimate of Donatello, the profoundest 
genius in the whole rangeof art. We cannot 
do better than quote an eloquent passage by 
M. Yriarte. 


‘‘Tl m’est souvent arrivé de le caractériser au 
cours de cet ouvrage, mais j’insiste sur Dona- 
tello, parce que c’est un homme unique et 
merveilleux. Il est noble, il est grand, il est 
puissant, il est fort. Dramatique comme 
personne, plus que le terrible Michel-ange, il a 
des cris de douleur qui vous déchirent et de 
grands gestes Gpiques qui vous remuent pro- 
fondément. Il s’arréte juste ’ temps comme le 
génie; un peu plus, et la vérité deviendrait 
de l’exagération. L’ceuvre est énorme et tres 
variée : c’est un nom qui remplit Florence, et si 
on voulait caractériser le génie de la ville, en 
prenant seulement quelques personnalités, il 
faudrait écrire co nom entre celui de Dante et 
de Machiavel. II était lettré, cultivé ; il voyait 
au deli du cercle étroit dans lequel se meuvent 
les superbes tailleurs de pierre de son temps; 
aimé de Cosme et de Laurent, il n’a que des 
amis et pas de rivaux parmi les artistes du 
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siecle. Cequ’il y a de plus vibrant dans Dona- 
tello, c’est l’ime et le coour; on le sent émuet il 
yous émeut i son tour. I] trouve la beauté en 
cherchant ’ rendre les sentiments intérieurs qui 
animent ces personnages; c’est une beauté 
morale, psychologique, qui ne peut étre comprise 
que de ceux qui ont le don de l’émotion et la 
sensibilité artistique. C’est lui qui est le grand 
réaliste du XV sitcle, mais le feu intérieur 
briile ces corps gréles de la Madeleine et du 
St.-Jean ascétique qui crie dans le désert.” 


It can scarcely be questioned that the expres- 
sion of opinion such as this, in a work 
primarily intended to lie on drawing-room 
tables, and from a writer having a thorough 
knowledge of his public, is a tolerably sure 
indication of an advance in public taste. 
Turning over the pages of M. Yriarte’s 
volume, and seeing the engravings of the 
works of Donatello and his contemporaries, 
one naturally asks why casts of all these 
marvellous conceptions are not to be found in 
some museum in London. LTast year Dr. 
Bode made arrangements to have many of the 
principal monuments moulded for Berlin, and 
generously offered any of our schools or 
museums permission to obtain casts of them. 
Surely such an opportunity will not be neg- 
lected. 

As was the case with the Venise, the present 
work is profusely illustrated. It would have 
been, as a matter of course, impossible to 
omit certain of the well-known and oft- 
repeated masterpieces ; a large number, how- 
ever, of the illustrations have never been 
previously engraved, and many are valuable 
from being facsimiles of old and rare en- 
gravings. Indeed, from Donatello’s Aazocco, 
which stands for the frontispiece, to the 
last cul-de-lampe, the selection is admirable. 
Amid such riches it seems ungracious to 
particularise ; yet we can scarcely pass over 
such ‘gems of wood-engraving as the plaque 
by Luca della Robbia on the dedicatory page, 
the door in the Palazzo Vecchio by Benedetto 
da Maiano, the pulpit of the cathedral at 
Prato, and Donatello’s Deposition at South 
Kensington Museum ; the effect in each case 
is perfeet, and is obtained by what may 
fairly be called legitimate execution. The 
same cannot be said of the engravings of 
Raphael’s Angioli and Maddalena Doni 
from the Pitti Palace; here an attempt 
is made to render the flesh modelling by 
eross hatching, with a dot in the centre of 
the interstices; the result is scratchy and 
feeble to the last degree. We have only to 
examine the portrait of a young girl by 
Francesco Granacci, from the Uffizi, in this 
case rendered by a continuous line following 
the form, to see how utterly mistaken is the 
attempt to imitate in one process of art what 
may have been successfully achieved in 
another. Examples of this nature are rare 
in the volume. There is, however, another 
instance of the attempted fusion of two 
artistic processes which is certainly carried to 
excess, and which unhappily is becoming only 
too prevalent in our books of illustrations: 
this is engraving directly from photographs. 
For reproducing sculpture, details of archi- 
tecture, and such-like material, the plan 
succeeds to perfection ; drawing and texture 
are given with an accuracy the hand of the 
draughtsman can never attain to; but in the 
case of landscapes, views of cities, buildings, 





or street scenes the result cannot help being 
unfortunate. The dead, mechanical accuracy 
is no compensation for the vivacity, spirit, 
and thought which the accomplished artist 
will infuse into his work. Consequently, such 
engravings fall flat; their tameness and un- 
suggestiveness call up naught but depressing 
sensations in the spectator. Thus, in the 
volume before us, engravings like that 
of the Loggia del Bigallo, for instance, do 
not serve to realise the impression of M. 
Yriarte’s descriptions to the same extent as 
would drawings by some of our best illus- 
trators. 

Those of M. Yriarte’s readers who may have 
heard of the subject of his forthcoming book 
will have especially noticed the references 
in the Florence to Leo Battista Alberti and 
Agostino di Duccio, whose united efforts 
have produced such splendid results in the 
Tempio at Rimini. Dealing with a pic- 
turesque historical personage like Sigismond 
Malatesta, in a period of intense dramatic 
interest, which found its artistic expression 
in the master-work of Agostino and Leo 
Battista, so full of strange grace and loveli- 
ness—it may be expected that M. Yriarte 
will give the public another study of the same 
research and literary excellence as the Pa- 
tricien de Venise. Henry WALLIs. 








THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
STATUETTE OF ATHENE FARTHENOS. 


THRouGH the kind attention of M. Soutzo, the 
Demarch of Athens, I have received four photo- 
graphs of the newly discovered copy of the 
chryselephantine statue of Athent Parthenos, 
of which the original was the work of Pheidias, 
and stood in the Parthenon. 

The copy is 1:05 mitre, or rather more than 
thirty-nine inches, high, inclusive of the base. 
It isexecuted in white marble, which has been 
painted. The goddess is represented standing 
with the left knee slightly bent. In her right 
hand is a Victory ; her left rests on her shield 
set on edge. Between the shield and Athen? 
is a serpent coiled. On her head is a helmet, 
of which the lofty horsehair crest is supported 
by a Sphinx. On either side of the Sphinx 
is a Gryphon. On her breast is the aegis, 
with the Gorgon’s head in the centre. Long 
tresses fall on each side of her neck, 
and reach half-way down the aegis, and 
on her temples are short clustering curls. 
Her dress is;a talaric chiton, over which falls 
what appears to be a second tunic, reaching to 
the hips in front, and falling in long pteryges 
down the right ride. On both arms is a 
bracelet in the form of a snake; on her feet are 
sandals with thick soles. The Victory stands 
on the palm of the right hand of Athen¢ ; her 
head, now wanting, probably looked outwards 
towards the spectator; but her body is turned 
away, so as to present a three-quarter view to 
anyone looking at the front of the statue. Like 
Athent, the Victory wears a talaric chiton, over 
which is a second garment reaching to the hips. 
A scarf, passing from behind, across her waist, 
hangs over her left arm. Her action denotes 
hurried movement. The right hand of Athent 
rests on a column. The outside of the shield 
has no indication of the original reliefs, except 
the Gorgon’s head in the centre. 

On comparing this figure with the evidence 
both literary and artistic as to the chrysele- 
phantine statue, which was previously known, 
and which is brought together in Michaelis, 
Parthenon, pp. 53, 54, 266-84, pl. xv., it will be 
seen that the new statuette corroborates the 
soundest views which have been hitherto ad- 








vanced as to the restoration of the chrysele- 
phantine statue. It shows that Michaelis was 
right in taking the rude statuette, and the 
Athenian torso (Michaelis, pl. xv., 1, 2) dis- 
covered by Charles Lenormant, as his guides 
for the general composition of the drapery, and 
that Pausanias was equally right in his state- 
ment that the helmet was surmounted by a 
Sphinx between two Gryphons. On the other 
hand, on the shield of the new statuette we do 
not find the Amazonomachia which we know to 
have been sculptured on the shield of the 
original, and which is rudely sculptured on the 
shield of Lenormant’s statuette, and more 
artistically rendered on the Strangford shield 
(Michaelis, xv., 1b, 34). 

Whether the Victory in the copy corresponds 
in motive and general composition with its 
prototype in the work of Pheidias, and whether 
the right hand of Athené was supported in the 
original by a column or sustained itself by the 
strength of a metal bar within the ivory, are 


‘questions on which we may for the present 


suspend our judgment. The original Victory 
was four cubits high, which Michaelis considers 
equal to 1°85 métre. Even if the entire figure 
was in gold, cast very thin, this would be 
a considerable weight to be sustained for all 
time on the palm of the hand of the Atheni, 
with only a horizontal support. In the number 
of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique for 
January of this year is a careful and detailed 
description of the new statuette by M. Hauvette- 
Besnault, from which we learn that there are 
traces of yellow colour on the hair, of red and 
blue colour in the eyes; the crest is marked by 
incised lines, painted in red. 

The discovery of this statuette is a very great 
gain to archaeology in bringing home to us 
certain salient features of the original design in 
so marked and emphatic a manner. While 
recording these the copyist has utterly failed to 
render the higher qualities of the original—the 
subtle charm of expression in the face, the 
grace and majesty in the general pose. This is 
no more than might be expected from the servile 
hand of a copyist in the Roman period, who, 
probably, executed this work as a commission 
for some private person. On the site where this 
statuette was found, to the north of the Var- 
vakeion, were foundations thought to be those 
of a Roman house; and this lends colour to the 
suggestion of a Greek writer in the last number 
of the *A®frvaoy that the statuette originally 
decorated the sacrarium or private chapel of a 
Roman house. I should be inclined to assign 
it to the Antonine period, and it was not im- 
probably executed when Hadrian embellished 
Athens. C. T. NEwron. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A sertes of etchings of Mr. Carlyle has, for 
some time, been in process of execution by 
Mr. Howard Helmick. They are faithful 
reproductions of authentic and unpublished 
portraits and sketches in the possession of the 
philosopher’s family ; and, covering a period of 
some fifty years, they show him in the more 
intimate aspects of bis home-life—at ease in his 
garden and at work in his study. These 
etchings, which are six in number, will be 
immediately issued by the Etchers’ Society, 
Arundell Street, Haymark:t. 


Mr. Woopvittz, the well-known painter of 
battle-pieces, is engaged on a work dealing with 
a dramatic incident in the recent history ° 
Candahar. The work, which is a commission 
from Mr. Ingram (late M.P. for Boston), will be 
sent to the Royal Academy exhibition in May 


next. 

Tux Old Masters exhibition at the Royal 
Academy will, till its close on Saturday, 
March 12, be lighted at dusk, and will remal2 
open till seven o’clock every evening. 
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A courRsE of lectures to ladies on “ Ancient 
Art and Archaeology,” by Miss J. E. Harrison, 
has just been begun at the British Museum. 

Wer understand that M. Léon Richeton is 
about to issue an etched portrait of Dr. Moffat 
uniform with his portraits of Thomas Carlyle 
and Dean Stanley. Mr. Elliot Stock will be 
the publisher. 


WE are informed that an exhibition of Select 
Works of Decorative Art will be held during 
the ensuing season at the new galleries, 103A 
New Bond Street. 


A scHooL of decorative art is to be created at 
Limoges. Strange to say, this is the first 
institution of the kind that has been founded in 
France. 


A CREDIT of 250,000 frs. has always been 
allotted every year in the French Budget of 
Fine Arts to cover the expenses of the Salon. 
Now that the State has given up all control 
over the Salon and left it to the artists them- 
selves to manage, this sum is, of course, no 
longer needed. But the Government has gener- 
ously resolved not to withdraw this sum 
altogether from the Salon, but to employ it in 
the purchases of pictures and other works, for 
which the means have hitherto been very 
limited. This further power of purchase by the 
State ought to be a great encouragement to 
French artists. 


L’ Art gives us two fine etchings this week 
from pictures in the possession of Mr. John 
Wilson. The journal seems to be at present 
chiefly devoted to the reproduction of pictures 
in this celebrated collection, but no history of 
it is given, nor any intimation that it is likely 
to be sold. 

A NEW Review has just been started in 
Poland called The Museum. It is to include 
art among its subjects. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected in Paris in 
honour of Admiral Coligny. M. Crauk will 
be the sculptor. The commission for the statue 
of Edgar Quinet at Bourg has been entrusted 
to M. Aimé Millet. 

A MARBLE medallion is to be placed on the 
front of No. 48 Rue St.-Jacques, Paris, which 
stands on the site of the house inhabited in the 
thirteenth century by Jehan de Meung, joint- 
author of the Roman de la Rose. 


M. pE LiEsvILLE has presented to the city 
of Paris his collection of almost 80,000 docu- 
ments (printed and MS.), books, engravings, 
medals, pottery, &c., relating to the history of 
the first Revolution and that of 1848. 


Tue death is announced of M. Léopold 
Double, formerly aide-de-camp to Marshal 
Soult, and the possessor of a yery fine collection 
of works of art. 


TuE Livre d’Or, a collection of the original 
autographs and drawings which were repro- 
duced in VParis-Murcie, has been sold at the 
Hotel des Ventes for 12,300 frs. 


Mr. A. H. Hara, whose large etchings of The 
Quiet Hour and The Vesper Bell have been suf- 
ficient to found a distinct reputation for the 
picturesque treatment of architecture combined 
with a tender sense of the beauty of that 
old-world quiet which still lingers in old towns, 
contributes a very beautiful etching of ‘“‘ An Old 
German Mill” to the February number of the 
Art Journal. In the same number Mr. A. W. 
Hunt concludes his interesting lecture on 
“Turner in Yorkshire;” and Mr. A. Nesbitt 
gives some valuable hints to collectors of ivories. 
Another paper worthy of special mention is ono 
by Mr. Lionel G. Robinson on *‘ The State and 
Art,” in which he advocates the reproduction by 
the State of the finest examples of ancient art, 
especially sculpture and medals, for distribution 
to local art-centres throughout the country. He 





rightly points out the national importance, even 
commercially, of its industries being inspired 
by noble models. Mr. G. T. Robinson’s con- 
tinuation of his history of the chimney-piece, 
Mr. Arthur Griffiths’ paper on Granada, and 
Mrs. Macquoid’s chatty account of Old Batter- 
sea Bridge and its neighbourhood fill up an 
excellent number of this revivified periodical. 


THE STAGE. 
THE NEW SATIRE. 


Mr. Burnann’s new comedy will draw the 
town to the Prince of Wales’s by reason of 
the author’s merry wit and of the amber- 
coloured gowns and limp poses of aesthetic 
actresses. But apart from these things, and 
apart from the tranquil veracity of Mr. 
Coghlan’s performance as an American 
colonel, and the vigour and “go” of Miss 
Roselle’s as a vivacious widow, there is not 
much in the piece that we were not accus- 
tomed to see in The Serious Family, and 
—we shall presently point out why—TZhe 
Serious Family had a force which not all the 
skill of the writer of The Colonel can bestow 
onthe newcomedy. The Mari «la Campagne 
is clearly, and confessedly, the foundation of 
both the English pieces, but the best things 
in The Colonel are Mr. Burnand’s own. 
Only we cannot consider these best things 
to have much essential connexion with the 
new satire on the aesthetic sect. Very many 
of them are the brilliant interpolations of an 
habitual wit. 

In The Serious Family, a worthy young 
fellow who has married the daughter of an 
Evangelical pietist finds his home made 
unendurable through the strictness of dis- 
cipline that is maintained, and the avoidance 
of pleasure which is insisted upon. The 
ruling spirit of the house is a religious adven- 
turer, whose influence upon the young wife 
and her sour mother is only too deplorable. 
In The Colonel, the young man who is the 
counterpart of the hero of The Serious Family 
has married into a family strongly imbued 
with the doctrines of the sage-green and 
girdle school. Their chairs areuncomfortable ; 
their gowns are loose where they might 
naturally be tight, and tight where they might 
more conveniently be loose; and an over- 
anxious attention to such pictorial inventions 
as “ Lady Mine” and such poetical efforts as 
“Sir Tristram” has made them not only 
intense but profoundly melancholy. The 
ruling spirit of the house is a gentleman who 
seeks remunerative employment as promoter 
of an art-restaurant, and he is attended by a 
nephew—who was originally “ Bob,” but has 
been transformed into “ Basil”—a_ blond 
poetaster, who is prepared to exclaim, *‘ Con- 
summate !”’ whatever may be the remark that 
may happen to have been made. All this is 
very funny; we have already found it very 
funny in Punch, and we have nothing what- 
ever with which to reproach it, save that it is 
a little superficial, a little tending to mere 
caricature—the blow, which is a fair hit in 
the best of comic newspapers, seeming some- 
what wanting in jinesse and discrimination 
when it is delivered through the medium of 
comedy. We had been looking for a more 
sustained satire—not so much a brilliant 
skirmish, as an organised attack along the 
whole of the line. 





As to the transfer of the satire from 
the professedly religious to the professedly 
aesthetic school, there are two things to be 
said. The change is an advantage, and yet 
not at all an unmixed one. Since the appear- 
ance of Tartuffe, and the appearance of Chad- 
band, it is fur too late in the day for anyone 
to successfully persuade the public—as one or 
two of my brethren have been trying to do— 
that there is no proper or uncontested place in 
literature for satire on religious pretence. Such 
a place there will, of course, always be, and 
such satire may be healthy anda boon. But, at 
the same time, satire of this sort has its prac- 
tical inconveniences, and in the way in which it 
was directedin The Serious Family its practical 
inconveniences have probably grown, instead 
of diminishing, with Time. ‘Time has brought 
to the theatre the sympathy of many classes 
wholly estranged from the boards when The 
Serious Family was written. The theatre has 
now to beware, not only of how it offends the 
hypocritical, but of how it offends those who 
are not to be charged with hypocrisy. Accord- 
ingly, as a practical matter, it is no doubt 
quite well that in the case of The Serious 
Family the direction of the satire should be 
shifted, and that the shafts aimed at the 
Clapham sect should be aimed at the aesthetic 
sect, which, instead of resenting the attack, 
will feel a reasonable pride in having become 
notorious enough to deserve it. 

Only—and here we come to the second 
thing to say—there is a way in which the 
play must inevitably suffer by the changed 
aim of the satire. Its force of motive must 
be lessened. Anyone who is fairly con- 
stituted can feel aggrieved or indignant when 
honest humanity is pushed into the back- 
ground by the prominence of religious pre- 
tence. Th2 hypocrisy of the religious adven- 
turer is to nearly all the world nauseating ; 
the man himself commits a capital offence, 
and is not guilty of a venial fault. Of course 
we pity the poor honest fellow who is prac- 
tically kept out of house and home by the 
dodges of the pious adventurer; of course we 
pray for the adventurer’s speedy exposure. 
But it is impossible to feel very indignant with 
an honest fellow’s wife because she is subdued 
to admiration of a particular school in art. 
It is impossible to feel that the adventurer 
himself has committed any deadly sin, or is 
deserving of condign punishment, because he 
is the author of “Lady Mine” or of “Sir 
Tristram ”—because the women of his choice 
are limp and melancholy—because he dines, 
somewhat slily, at an excellent restaurant, 
when he is professing that he “ seldom eats,” 
and that a heavy-headed flower is “all he 
wants.” The play loses in force, but it gains 
in lightness, 

Aguiu—as the thing iz done at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre—it is evident that a 
part of the satire is rather ill directed. On 
questions of taste, as Mr. Burnand must be 
well aware, the aesthetic people are allowed 
to have very much the best of it. ‘The spirits 
of the cheerful widow must have been amaz- 
ingly high by vature to allow her to retain any 
appreciable share of them in the intolerably 
vulgar apartment where she proposes to put 
up her birthday nosegays tied with biue 
ribbous. Miss Myra Holme becomes un- 
interesting when she exchanges her amber 
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silk, touched with lapis lazuli, or her “ good 
red ’’—aesthetic people must be suffered to 
speak of colours as possessing moral virtues 
—for a red that is by no means “ good ” and 
a robe of tawdry gaiety. Perhaps Mr. 
Burnand—whose tributes to the real master 
ot “decoration” are hearty and pointed— 
would himself have us remember that the 
reaction from aestheticism may become of 
unnecessary violence, and that it is to this 
that we owe the hideous chamber of the 
cheerful widow and the hideous dress of the 
young wife when she rebels against the art 
professor. But whether this be so or not, 
the comedy, as Mr. Burnand has rewritten 
it, is full of witty things, and the best of them 
are uttered with perfect art and quietude by 
Mr. Coghlan, the best: of the actors. 
FrepericK WEDMORE. 


STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Ronert Bucwanan’s play, A Nine Days’ 
Queen, is to be immediately produced at the 
Connaught Theatre, where Miss Harriet Jay, 
the authoress of The Queen of Connaught, will 
play the part of the heroine. 


The Dunites is now performed nightly at the 
Imperial Theatre by « company that closely 
follows the original company which appeared at 
Sadler’s Wells. 


The Good-Natured Man has been brought out 
at the Gaicty Theatre in succession to Wych- 
erley’s comedy, which was noticed at length in 
these columns. Though 7'he Good-Natured Man 
is probably more familiar to readers than is 7’he 
Country Girl, it is to playgoers even less 
familiar than that play. The want of strong 
and sustained interest, and the absence of scenes 
in which the action is continuous and stirring, 
have, it is conjectured, told against its chances 
at the theatre, Goldsmith’s other and more 
popular comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, being 
conspicuous in the possession of the very 
theatrical qualities in which 7'he Good-Natured 
Man is deticient. But, as we have mentioned 
already, The Good-Nutured Man—as a private 
performance given in town last season sufli- 
ciently proved—is perfectly capable, when it is 
gracefully and equally acted, of interesting 
students of the play, and those who are more 
concerned that a comedy shall contain wit than 
that it shall contain action. it is true, how- 
ever, that it is to some extent deficient in char- 
acterisation ; Miss Richland is characterless, 
the avowed hero issomewhat feeble, and the veri- 
table hero of the play is Croaker. At the Gaicty 
Theatre, Miss Litton plays the part of Miss Rich- 
land, wearing agreeably her early eighteenth. 
century costumes, and giving herse!f as many 
old-fashioned airs as are compatible with some 


simplicity. But it is not within Miss Litton’s | : . : ~ 
| who have held the first sketch to be a better 


power—or within any actress’s power—to make 
vw great deal of the part of Miss Richland, from 
a stage point of view. Mr. Lionel Brough, who 
was one of the strongest props of Miss Litton’s 
comedy company at the Impcrial Theaire, is 
the exponent of Croaker. He makes the part 
—what, indeed, it can hardiy help being made 
—telling and humorous; but we are surprised 
to see it stated by a generally well-informed 
contemporary that ho is the only actor on the 
English stage capable of giving due effect te 
the character. 


Croaker, and there are nearly a dozen actor: 
now on the stage perfectly qualified to represent 
him, 











. re | the Crystal Palace. 
It is, 23 a matter of fact, easy, | o Crystal Palace 


and not difficult, to make something good of | ,: 4 
his seventecnth year. 


| school called the Konvict, and this work is said 
ito have been written for the 


ago that they revived it at the Prince of Wales’s, 
when we had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Ban- 
croft as Peg Woffington for the first time, and 
Miss Ellen Terry as Mabel Vane, and Mr. Ban- 
croft as Triplet. These were, indeed, remark- 
able performances. Two of them were of 
unexceptionable excellence. The Mabel Vane 
of Miss Ellen Terry showed that refined and 
constantly graceful artist in a part only too 
much within her means, but a part at all events 
which she performed and looked with rare 
perfection. The Peg Woffington of Mrs. 
Bancroft, though it differed widely from the 
ideal of the character set up for us and estab- 
lished by other actresses, was entirely true 
to the ideal of Mrs. Bancroft, aud displayed the 
best use of all the means at hercommand. The 
exceeding womanliness of the reigning favourite 
—her compassion, her sympathy—this was the 
side of the character which she brought forward 
with a strength it had hardly previously 
known; and, if the traditional digmty of the 
part was forgotten, its comedy never was. Mr. 
Bancroft’s Triplet was a serious, thoughtful, 
and, withal, humorous performance—albeit not 
yet quite satisfactory ; the actor being occasion- 
ally rather stiff, and occasionally fettered by the 
requirements of a part out of the line to which 
he was accustomed. Of these three perform- 
ances Mrs. Bancroft’s remains pretty much 
what it was. Miss Ellen Terry’s gives place to 
that of Miss Marion Terry, her sister, who brings 
her best intentions to the rendering of the part. 
Mr. Bancroft’s Triplet has gained in many 
details; but, for our own part, we have always 
found it pleasing—always, even when it was 
more imperfect—recognising how much it was 
founded upon nature. Mr. Arthur Cecil is 
sufficiently senile as Colley Cibber. The re- 
maining parts—or, at all events, several of them 
—are played by no means so well as they were 
at the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Coghlan was in 
the old cast, and Miss Brennan was admirably 
acidulated as Kitty Clive. The scenery is, 
probably, on a more elaborate scale at the 
Haymarket than it was at the Prince of Wales’s. 
Mr. Vane’s lodgings in Queen Square are, per- 
haps, a trifle too gorgeous; but, nevertheless, it 
is by no means felt in this piece—as it has been 
in some others—that the luxury of the appoint- 
ments overwhelms the interpretation, and that 
the accessories are more real than the art. 


Tur issue of the cheap facsimiles of the 
Shakspere quartos by Mr. Griggs and Mr. 
Furnivall has already led to one unexpected 
good result, and that is, that a member of the 
New Shakspere Society, Dr. W. Pole, and 
some amateur frieuds have resolved on giving, 
what Shakspere students and critics have long 
desired to see, a performance of Shakspere’s 
first sketch of his Hamlet as represented by the 
first quarto of 1603, preserving its order of 
scenes, following its stage directions and 
omissions, and correcting only the manifest 
blunders of its text. Opportunity will thus be 
given to test the opinion of those many critics 


acting drama than the complete play. Dr. 
Pole’s is a “ happy thought.” 


IMUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
WE are pleased to jearn that arrangemonts have 
been made for the performance of the whole of 
the eight orchestral symphonies of Schubert at 
The first, in D, stillin MS., 
was written in 1815, when‘the composer was in 
He was thon at a public 


birthday or 


| baptismal day of Lang, then Director of the 


We shall notice each symphony as it 


und Faces at the Gaioty. Itis four or five years | appears, and shall now only mention that the 


Mr. AND Mrs. BANCROFT have revived J/asks | appears, 
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seventh, in E, is omitted because it is incom- 
plete. Every bar is drawn in through the 
entire work, yet only the introduction and a 
portion of the allegro are fully scored. There 
is not one bar, from beginning to end, that does 
not contain some scoring; and it is said that 
Mendelssohn had at one time the intention of 
filling it up. The first symphony, performed 
last Saturday, contains the ordinary four move- 
ments and an introduction, and is written for 
the usual orchestra of that period. It cannot 
be denied that there are reminiscences of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; but what is 
more natural than that a boy of seventeen 
should be influenced by two of his illustrious 
predecessors and by his great contemporary ? 
Lhe slow movement (andante in G) appears 
to us the most interesting and original, and 
Schubert already shows in it his predilection 
for the wood wind. Mr. Eugtne d’Albert 
made his first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace, and gave an excellent rendering of 
Schumann’s concerto in A minor. There are 
two points about his playing specially worthy 
of mention: first, his fine technique, and, 
secondly, his clear phrasing. The ‘‘ cadence” 
inserted by the composer in the first movement 
was played with great finish and entrain. He 
afterwards performed two solos—a nocturne by 
Chopin and a rhapsodie by Liszt. 

Mr. Charles Hallé has announced a series 
of orchestral concerts with his Manchester 
Orchestra at St. James’s Hall. The first took 
place last Saturday evening. The programme 
contained no novelties, although Goldmark’s 
Rustic Wedding had only been performed once 
befure in London—at the Crystal Palace on 
March 2, 1878. It is rather a swite than a 
symphony. Even the first movement is not in 
‘‘sonata form.” it is programme-music, and 
each movement has a title, none of which, how- 
ever, were given in Mr. Hallé’s programme. 
The work contains much clever and character- 
istic writing ; the orchestration is very pleasing, 
but the composition is long and seems too much 
spun out. Weber’s overture to Oberon was 
played with great spirit, and the andantino from 
Spohr’s Power of Sound with much delicacy. 
The second part of the concert commenced with 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. ‘The per- 
formance of this work was not altogether satis- 
factory ; the slow movement especially was lack- 
iug in refinement. The Manchester Orchestra 
is very good, but decidedly the “strings” form 
the better part of it. Mr. Hallé once more 
proved himself an efficient and enthusiastic 
couductor. The performance consisted entirely 
of orchestral pieces, and we cannot but think 
that one or two songs would have afforded an 
agreeable contrast, and given a few moments’ 
rest to the orchestra. At the third concert, on 
February 26, Berlioz’ Childhood of Christ is to 
be given for the first time in London. 

Herr Ignaz Briill was the pianist at the 
Popular Concert last Monday. He gave as 
solo Chopin’s barcarolle in F sharp major (op. 
60). He porforms with much finish and re 
finement, although his playing lacks, to a 
certain extent, charm. The concert concluded 
with a trio in E flat of his own composition— 
played by himself, Mdme. Norman-N¢éruda, 
and Signor Piatti. The work contains somo 
good and clever writing, and it is effectively 
written for the various instruments. Médlle. 
Friedliinder was the vocalist, and contributed 
songs by Chopin, Schubert, and two very 
graceful ones by Herr Briiil, accompanied by 


| the composer. Mdme. Norman-Néruda played 


with great success Leclair’s surabande et tam- 
bourin. We must protest once more against 
the system of excures. There were no less than 
four on Monday evening. The programme of 
these concerts should be fixed by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, and not by the public. 

J. 5. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


(ONNAUGHT THEATRE, 


Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES MORTON, 











-nig’ t 8, OFFENBACH’s Comic Opera in three acts, 
Tonigne'yILLE DU TAMBOUK MAJOR, 
On MONDAY NEXT, KOBERT BUCHANAN’S romantic Play, 
THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN, 
Recently played at a Gaiety matinée with signal success, enthusiastically 
received by a crowded and fashionable audience. ae 
wtiss HARRIETT JAY, the distinguished Novelist, will resume her original 
rof LADY JANE GRAY. 
ey by Calcott. Appointments and furniture for the Roy al 
apartments by J. 5. Lyon & Son. 


at 8, an adaptation of the Comedy in five acts, 
anal AD KITE NNE LECOUVREUR, 
Messrs. Fecteo-hebesteen, Beveridge, Lin [Rayne, Darley, Doone, &c., 
and G. W. Anson ; Mesdames Modjeska, E mery, Varre, J. Clifford, Garnier, 
&e., and Mrs. Bernard Beere. 


x-oflice open 11 to 5. Doors open 7.15, Carriages 10,45, 
Bo . ee Manager, Mr. H, HERMAN, 


“RURY LANE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
By E. L. Blanchard. The success of the season. 

“Misses Kate Santley, Ada Blanche, Addie Blanche, D’Auban, Hewitt, De 
Vere, Howard, F arquhar, Hogarth, Ridgway, Brah: sm, and Payne ; the 
children of the School of Dancing, under Miss Katti Lanne r; Messrs, Arthur 
Hoberts, John D’Auban, James Fawn, Kinghorne, Ross, Wyutt, Ridley, 
Abrahams, and Girard; Mesdames lailadiao, Percival, Fisher, Evaus, 
Kowella, and Coote. 


OoURT THEATR. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


E. 





No fees. 














LY THEATRE. 


i) Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 








To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At&15, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, 7 HENRY J. BYRON, 
called THE UPPER CRUST. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, Soke Billington, EK, W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

At 10.15, ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS, 

SPRIGGINS—Mr, J. L, TOOLE, 

Box-office open from 10 till 5, Prices 1s. to £3 3s. 

for irbeoking. Doors open at 7. 


No free list. No fees 


Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s, 
With an additional Part (** Congruities”). 
R. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
CIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth Thousand. 
ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Fourth Edition, with an Appendix, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
(IRST PRINCIPLES. By Hervert 


SPENCER. Fifth Thousand, with an Appendix dealing with Critics 
(which may be had separately, price 6d.), 


PRIN- 


8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION (being the Ninth), with a Postscript. 
HE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Her- 


BERT SPENCER. 
MR. SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. No, VII. 


HEBRE 1WS and PHOENICIANS. = Classi- 


fied and Arranged by HEKBERT SPENCER. 
Abstracted by Dr. R. SCHEPPIG. Folio, boards, price 21s. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 
EREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 


Part LV. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY (the First Pertion of 
Voi. Il.). By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Compiled and 


8vo, cloth, 8s, 


YHE DATA of ETHICS. Being the First 
Portion of the ’RINCIPLES of ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also Fifth Thousand of the Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


R. SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCA- 


TION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
and 2u, South I Fre dertok-strest, Edinburgh. 


London; 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an. Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawv 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts 

‘The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
—_ Ww 4 and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 








LOBE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 





Every evening, * new _ original bo arcie Cc oie, in three acts, entitled 
tA ELL 

Composed by MM. Vaeme et Gr EVE +>: libretto by “Messrs. A. MALTBY 
and R, MANSELL. Scenery by Mr. Ry \N. 

Supported by a powerful company. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a new Comedictta, by If. WILLIAMSON, entitled 

THE GENIUS 
a ov ven duily from att till 5. 


NEW YEW SADLE R? s WELLS. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 





Tonight, MACBETH, 
Fortwo weeks only. 

MACBE THMr- CHARLES WARNFR (his first appearance in this 
Sagem ter). 
MACDUFF—Mr. HERMANN VFZIN. 

LADY MACBE TH ss BATEMAN 

The new scenery by Mr. W. LB. Spong. 
accomplished voc: alists. 

V'receded at 7 by a Farce. 


Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Bows open at 6.30. No fees. 


QPERA COMIQUE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R, D'OYLy CARTE. 
At 8.45, 


THE PIRATES OF PEN wag hy 
Anew and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Preceded, at 8, by IN TIlE SULKS, 
by Messrs, FRANK DESPREZ and ALFRED Ci LLIEN. 

Messrs. G. Grossmith, Kichard Temple, Rudand Darrington, ¥. Thornion, 
Durward Lely, Geo. Temple ; Mes 18 Emilie Petrelli, Jessie Bound, I. 
brandram, Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Condue tor, Mr. F. ¢ ( vellic r. 


PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 








Locke’s music will be given by 











. GILBERT and 














At 8.30 a new Comedy, in three acts, called 


. THE COLONEL, 
by F.C, BURNAND, 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a one-act Comedy, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 

IN HONOUK BOUND. 

_ Messrs. Coghlan, James Fernandez, W. Herbert, Erie Bayley, Nowland 
heckstone, and Edgar Bruce; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Myra Holme, C. 
vrihame, Leigh Murray, &¢. ' 

New Scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith. 

Joors open 7.3). Lox-oflice open daily from 11 to 5, 


PRIN CESS’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER Goocu. 





— Mr, EDWIN BOOTIL 
LAST NIGHT of § ene” 's Tragedy, 


OTHE ss Oo. 
vt r. EDWIN BOOTH as JAGO, 
Booth. HENRY FORR Este KR has been specially engaged to support Mr, 


Specially selected Company. P receded, at 7.15, by the laughable Farce, 
THAT BLESSE bd BABY. 


eae Doors open at 6 box-office open daily, 
NOTICE.—On MONDAY, FEBRUARY I, KING LEAR 


KING LEAK—Mr. EDWiN BOOTH. 


ROYALTY THEATR 


Manegeress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 





EK 
de 











Ou MONDAY NEXT, FepRUAR ¥ mm at 7.3), 
iGy, 
At ry of Real Life, dramatised t . MACKAY. 
Rath Maracters by sdames Kate Lawler, Marrict Covency, Amy Crawfor 





Edward } a ies ice Lavender, Clair St. Clare, andl Sy via Grey : 
Cooper, H. Keleey, C. 


Messrs. 
N » Er 
ACW and realistic sce ne] 


. Martel, and Seymour Dallas, 
ry specially designed | and executed by Bruce Smith. 





of h rt , and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
pe Shares. — 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
Ist a, 1880, FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, wanna 
HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, eocetens. ool 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREE 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 











Life Assurances of all descriptions. 

Specially low rates for young lives, and for non-participating Policies. 

Prompt settlement of Claims, 

A new and greatly simplitied forra of Proposal, also the Society’s newly 
revised Prospectus, will be forwarded ou application, 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of falness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podephyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile-—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
pame must be on the label.—Bottles 23 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 
Chemists. 


FRY’S 





GOLD 








MEDAL, PARIS 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. 


STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 


For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 
Does not require stirring while in use. 


Dries quickly, flows evenly from the pen, and becomes an insoluble 
colour Wheu ‘ry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without teur 
of injury. The most delicate Drawing Pens used with this Ink ure not 


impaired by corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer. 


Sold in Bottles 6d, and 2s, each, 


Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H, C. STEPHENS, !“\, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


si 
I {URN ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
ash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and ‘21, 


Morwell-street, Ww: c. ‘Established 1862, 
MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


} @ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
honses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, froin £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-zourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 

Morwell-street, w ce Estabi ished 1862. 








Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Fuyeses wreck 


: PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


| The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 


of this pure solution as the BES‘ REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


J OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 


days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold seed Chemists and Hairdressers. 


ee * & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PorreD» MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 








[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TRA, 
(TURILE soup, and JELLY, and other 
| GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of I} MITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


EXHIBITION, 1878. 


A perfectly pure and delicious 





ee prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA ois 
EXTRAC 


**'There’s no swe 





**1t is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way. 
W 


“THREE CASTLES” 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa 


Food, VW ‘ater, and Air. 





Dr. > 


. W. Stoppaxt, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


» from which a portion of its oily ingr edients has been extracted.” 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.8.L., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S GCARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON, 


WILLS’ 


TOBACCO. 


eter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand 
than the ‘TITREE CASTLES.’ ”’—Vide 
a Packets and Cigarcttes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W.D. & H. O. WILLS. 


“The Virginians.” Only in 
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Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, with gilt top, price 31s, 6d. 


BOOKBINDINGS, Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. 


By JOSEPH C UNDALL. Illustrated with Twenty-eight Engravings, from examples 
formerly in the possession of Maioli, Grolier, Henri Deux, Diane de Poiti ers, Président 
de Thou, und other noted Collec tors ; and from the Bibliothe: jue Nz itionale, Paris ; 
National Museum, Nuremberg; Imperial Library, Vienna ; and the British and South 
Kensington Museums. 
A FEW COPIES on hand-made paper, half-bound, £2 2s 
*“No more delightful book on a technical subject has ever “en pub lished in ay one ‘ 
rchitec 
‘The first English book which can be placed by the side of the beautiful French treatises 
on the subject.”—Antiquary. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. Se- 
lected and Arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by 8. WADDINGTON. 

*“The selection is a singularly attrac tive one, and its value is e nhanced by the interesting 
£ Note,’ as the author modestly calls it. Saturday Review. 

“ew people, we imagine, will read Mr. Wi addington’ s selection without being pleased, or 
his Note without be ‘ing informed,’’—Sé. James vs Gazelle. 

**A very charming selection of sonnets.”—Daily News 

“This anthology deserves special praise for its yee taste, its catholicity, and its quiet 
thoroughness.”—Noles and Queries. 


Feap. vo, price 2s. 6d. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart Sayings and 
Anecdotes. Translated from Greek Prose Writers. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
** A capital assortment of epigrams and aneedotes, translated he Greek prose writers. 
Some are old friends, but most must be new to the generality of readers, and the book is 
highly amusing.”—Morning Post. 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: a Dramatic Poem. By 


Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, Author of “ Claudia.” 


’ * ~ 
HORACE’S ODES. Englished and Imitated by 
Various Hands. Selected and Arranged by CG. W. F. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
“This i is an extreme y good idea well carried out.’—Notes and Queries. 
‘A very interesting compilation.””— Pall Mall Gaz tte. 
“The idea of the book is a happy one, and happily executed.” Spectator. 
** This book deserves a place in every scholar’s study.”’—Saturday Review. 


Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By E. M. Harris, Author of “ Estelle,” 


**Four Messengers,” Xc. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. Edited from 


the Original Text, with Introduction and English Notes, by J. DE SOYRES, M.A. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy svo, 12s. 
| Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. | 

**Mr. de Soyres has done well in providing an edition of the book so accurate as regards 
the text, so careful in all its details, and so completely equippeci with the necessary expla- 
nations for the English reader, The introduction 2nd notes are in English, and they con- 
tain everything that the ordinary reader will require.’’—Daily News. 

** Mr. de Sovres has given a careful French text. Each letter has its complement 
of notes, whic h in most cases are helpful and suggestive. An * Index of Persons’ gives a 
brie f encyclopaedic account of the combate wits in the dis spute. 7~-St, James's Gazette. 

The notes ave short and to the point.”—Acadeny. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MONTANISM and the PRIMITIVE 


Study in the Ecclesiastical History of the Second Century. 

“A fresh addition to the excellent series of essays which have been produced at Cam- 

bridge of late yeurs in competition for prizes. . . Itis interesting, ! 1ot only in itself, 

but also as aspecimen of the very different spiri it in which historical en quiries are now 
pursued from that which was usual in the last century.”’—Conte mpovary Review. 


CHURCH: a 


Price 6s. 


Crown Syvyo, price 6s. 
INDIVIDUALISM: its Growth and Tendencies, with 
some Suggestions us to the Remedy for its ous preached befor he Uni- 
Vv" eles ‘OF Caabiites in Novi saber, 1880. sy the Right ‘tev, % x. LIPTLEJOWN, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Lone Island. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. | 


Evils. Sern 


[Cambridge : 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


UNIVERSAL STATISTICS. 


THE CONDITION of NATIONS, Social and Political, 


With complete C omparative Tables of Univer a Statistics. By G. FR. KOLB. 
Translated, Edited, and C ‘ollated to 1880 hy Mrs. BREWER. With Original Notes by 
E. W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Precious Stones,” &c. Royal 8vo, 985 pp., 
29 9s, 

x eon thorough, comprehensive, or serviceable book of the kind has ever been issued 
from the press. It might be described, from one point of view, as a panorama of the 
internal condition of all the peoples of the civilised world, and, from another, as a com. 
poms and discreet decoction of the most important Blue- books of all the countries and 
all the languages which boast a literature of any kind,”—Standard. 


HISTORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY in EUROPE. 


By a ROME-ADOLPHE BLANQUI. Translated from the Fourth French Edition by 
. LEONARD. With a Preface by D. A. WELLS. Medium 8vo, 12s. 


” stat History is an unusually good book.”—Statist. 


Demy svo, 12s. 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: a Series of 


Papers on Economic Statistics. By STEPHEN BOURNE, F.S.8., of the Statistical 
Department of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

“To anyone who wishes to obtain an insight into the economic questions that have been 

most prominent during the late depression of trade Mr. Bourne’s book will be invaluable.” 

Statist. 

* A series of very interesting statistical papers.”—Keonomist. 

“* To the politic: 11 economist and to the statistician this work will be found of the highest 

value.”—Tivilian. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or fancy cloth. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 


ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the late B. THORPE, F.S.A. New Edition, 
Revised by E. C. OTTE. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


New Edition [the 32nd] with two Fresh and Useful Tables, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
KING’S TABLES of INTEREST. 


Medium S8yo, 21s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITY: a Nar- 


rative of Events from January, 1569, to December, 1584, whilst George Earl of 
Shrewsbury was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By JOHN DANIEL LEADER, 
F.S.A. 
“Mr. Leader has done his work thoroughly well, and has spared no pains in searching 
out and bringing forward every scrap of information that can elucidate his subject.’ 
Saturday Review. 
**No previous writer has brought out in such fullness of detail the daily life, the troubles, 
anxicties, and surrounding: circumstances of Mary, in her various places of captivity and 
under her suecessive custodians.’”’—Daily News. 
“*Mr. Leader deserves all the er dit of tilling up what is almost a gap in history. 
Every care has been taken to make the narrative complete ; and it has, besides its historical 
interest, no little value as a picture of the social and economicn! condition of England at the 
time.’—Pall Mall Gazelle. 


e ° 
SYLVESTRA: Studies of Manners in England from 
1770 to 1800. By ANNIE RAINE ELLIS, Author of ‘‘Marie,’’ ‘‘ Mariette,” Xe. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“Of all the books that we have read it reminds us most of Southey’s ‘ Doctor.’ Much of 
it is as delightfully discursive, and full, not of the same kind of learning, but of matter not 
less quaint, remote from modern ways of thought, and entertaining. It would bea 
pity that anyone should think that ‘ Sylvestra’ because it has the form of a novel is any- 
thing less than a book of the first merit.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


New Issue, extra cloth, with Twenty-one Etchings by Maclise, price 5s. 


THE RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. By the Rev. 


FATHER MAHONY. Copyright Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections and 
Additions. 

An unauthorised edition of these Reliques (under the anomalous title of ‘* Works of Father 
Prout )s compiled from the unrevised contributions to magazines, having appeared, the 
Publi ier's of the authentic edition think it necessary to caution the Public, and to state 
that ~ vee are the sole proprietors of the las t edition, which was carefully revised by the. 
ont or in 1859, and contains various important additions and notes, besides the T went" 
oue Tllustrations designed and etched by Maclisc, amongst which is the celebrated sketch 
of the Literary Celebrities of the Day, contributors to Frasci’s Magazine. 


New Edition, with 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
Woodecuts. Price 21s. 
* Certainly the best practical 


Prospectuses, with 


a Supplement of over 4,000 New Words and Meanings. 


1,628 Pages, 3,000 


Dictionary extant.”—Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
specimen page, sent post-free on application, 


Full Catal s sent on application post-free to all parts of the world. 





THE MIRACLES of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 


CHRIST. Explained to Country Children. By the Rev. 8S. C. MALAN, D.D., Vicar 
of Broad-Windsor. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


POETRY for BOYS. 
DAVID MUNR Post Svo, Is. 

** A tasteful little - « mulwe have only to add that, while it includes the 
usual stock pieces which have “taken their permanent place in our literature, it contains 
uso several fresh extracts which we do not remember to have scen before.” 

Educational Times, 


BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 


Selected and Arranged by 


sclection, 


? 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard Works 


of European Literature, in the E netlis h Language, on 


HISTORY, | IROLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPITY, rok al 8, POETRY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, | SCIEN ART, 
ARCHAEOLOGY, | P ILOSUPHY, FICTION, 

With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising, in all, Translations from the 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, 


PORTUGUESE, ANGLO-SAXON, 
SWEDISH, LATIN 
DANISH, and 
ICELANDIC, GREEK, 

Price 3s. Gd, or ds. per Volume (with exceptions). 





_Lonon: GEORGE BELL & ‘SONS, 4, _Yore ‘Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 
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